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$795 


Complete,  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


Hard  iku  vay, 
but— 


tasy  on  c  trach  ■ 
The  ^Utrac  Way 


I.  Handles  every  farm  job. 
1.  Plows  6  to  8  acres  a  day  using  any  1- 
bottom  1 2-inch  plow. 

3.  Every  part  subjed  to  v/ear  construfted 
of  chrome  steel — weighs  only  1820  lbs. 

4.  Automatically  lubricated  —  no  grease 
or  oil  cups. 

5.  Simple,  care-free  design — burns  kero- 
sene, distillate  or  gasoline. 

6.  Every  working  part  quickly  accessible. 

7.  Unprecedented  value  at  $795!:omplete. 

Model  "F"  Cletrac  is  made  in  four 
sizes :  3  i  inches  wide,  with  8  inch  clear- 
ance; 41  inches  wide,  witli  either  8, 
14,  or  18  inch  clearance. 


Unbeatable  for 
Orchard  'work 

The  "impossible"  has  been  done!  A  tractor  that 
'is  unbeatable  for  orchard  work  in  addition  to  han- 
dling all  other  farm  jobs,  including  all  kinds  of  cul- 
tivating, has  been  developed! 

With  a  complete  range  of  usefulness  for  all  farm 
'^ork  — with  a  price  that  is  right  in  line  with  the 
demand  of  the  hour  — Cletrac  F  will  actually  make 
you  figure  the  use  of  tractor  power  all  over  again. 

Cletrac  F  does  all  your  orchard  plowing  and 
cultivating,  using  the  tools  that  you  have  on  hand 
at  present.  It  is  low  set  and  compact  — works  right 
up  close  to  the  trees  without  scraping  bark  or 
branches.  Its  remarkable  short-turn  ability  allows 
it  to  swing  from  one  row  into  the  next  with  a  sin- 
gle twist  of  the  wheel.  In  addition  —  Cletrac  F  does 
all  the  regular  farm  jobs  outside  the  orchard,  in- 
cluding row-crop  cultivation. 

Its  capacity  for  work  is  enormous— plows  6  to  8 
acres  a  day  —  discs  15  to  20  —  harrows  20  to  25  — 
and  withal  it  is  so  simple,  care-free  and  accessible. 
Equipped  with  a  sturdy,  powerful  4-cylinder  ker- 
osene, distillate  or  gasoline  burning  motor. 

See  your  local  Cletrac  dealer  or  write  our  near- 
est office  for  full  information. 

The  Cleveland  Tractor  Co. 

"Largest  Producers  ofTatik-Type  Tractors  in  the  World" 
19145  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland 
PACIFIC  COAST  FACTORY  BRANCHES 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.       San  Francisco,  Cal.       Spokane,  Wash. 
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Scott  Rainier 
Apple 

TV7E  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for 
new  meritorious  fruits,  always  of 
course  with  an  eye  to  finding  merits  not 
already  possessed  by  varieties  already  being 
propagated,  for  their  are  too  many  varie- 
ties now. 

We  heard  of  Scott's  RAINIER  many 
times  and  investigated  it  fully  before  con- 
tracting with  Mr.  W.  W.  Scott  of  Nachei 
for  the  exclusive  propagating  rights  which 
we  now  hold. 

In  our  sincere  judgment  this  is  the  finest 
dessert  apple  thus  far  developed.  It  has 
all  the  mild  qualities  of  the  Delicious, 
which  commend  it  to  the  tasfe  of  those 
who  cannot  eat  the  more  acid  apples.  But 
in  addition  it  has  a  more  spicj*  flavor  and 
will  keep  firm  in  ordinary  storage  for 
weeks  without  becoming  mealy,  and  in  cold 
storage  the  RAINIER  keeps  perfectly  for 
a  year. 

"'J^HE  keeping,  qualities  of  the  RAIN- 
IER APPLE  are  unsurpassed  by  those 
of  any  other  variety  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west that  has  yet  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  o'  Agriculture.  Its 
ability  to  retain  its  firmness,  brightness  and 
quality  with  almost  no  decay  or  skin  blem- 
ish, places  it  above  even  the  Arkansas 
Black,  Winesap,  and  Yellow  Newtown.  In 
32  degrees  Fahr.  cold  storage  it  keeps  in 
prime  condition  into  May  or  later,  and 
instances  are  known  where  large  numbers 
of  boxes  have  been  held  in  excellent  con- 
dition into  September  of  the  following 
year." — Bulletin  No.  587  of  the  United 
tates  Department  of  Agriculture.  (Page 
28.) 

"Q^HE  fruit  is  oblong  and  slightly  in- 
clined to  conical.  Flesh  yellowish, 
with  practically  no  grain.  Probably  better 
described  as  'buttery.'  Quality  much  re- 
sembling the  Delicious,  but  a  much  better 
storage  apple.  Fruit  picked  during  Oct- 
ober, 1912,  was  placed  on  the  table  at 
the  banquet  of  the  International  Refriger- 
ator Congress,  Chicago,  in  September,  1913 
in  perfect  condition.  Scale  is  unknown; 
decay  practically  so.  Eating  quality  seems 
to  improve  rather  than  deteriorate.  The 
tree  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  is  inclined 
to  be  spreading,  therefore  capable  of  bear- 
ing heavy  crop." — Lowther's  "Encyclope- 
dia of  Practical  Horticulture,"  Vol.  1,  p. 
231. 

"Y^E  OFFER  first-class  RAINIER  trees 
for  spring  planting.  Also  other  stan- 
dard apples,  peaches,  pears,  plums,  prunes, 
apricots,  etc.,  small  fruits,  shade  trees, 
shrubbery  and  roses. 

WASHINGTON 
NURSERY  COMPANY 

Toppenish,  Wash. 


ijTrustworthy  ^ 
^rees  &  Plants  i 

[  -AMtwcw  Assocuncm' 

'        or  NURJtRYntN 


The  Cost  of  Rotting  Buildings 

Now  Running  into  Millions 


ROTTING  buildings  or  rusting 
equipment  are  absolute  waste,  be- 
cause a  small  investment  in  paint  will 
save  them.  Property  that  is  not  pro- 
tected by  paint  must  either  be  rebuilt 
or  repaired  in  a  few  years  at  a  costly 
figure. 

Check  the  costs.  Compare  the 
prices  of  paint  and  lumber,  or  repair 
parts.  Can  you  afford  to  bear  the 
expense  of  rebuilding  or  repairing 
your  property,  when  to  save  it  costs 
so  little? 

When  you  paint,  make  an  addi- 
tional saving  by  using  the  best  paint. 
It  spreads  easily — saves  labor  cost. 
It  covers  more  surface  per  gallon 
than  "cheap"  paint. 

But  more  important,  the  best  paint 
serv-es  many  years  longer  than 
"cheap"  paint. 

The  best  paints  are  scientific  in 
formula  and  preparation.  We've 
been  makina;  them  for  73  vears. 


The  best  materials— PI ONEER 
WHITE  LEAD,  pure  linseed  oil,  pure 
zinc  and  pure  colors — are  combined 
in  Fuller's  House  Paints  in  scientifi- 
cally exact  proportion  with  long-time 
skill.   

House  Paint:  Fuller's  Pure  Prepared  Pain". 
Phoenix  Pure  Paint,  for  painting  houses.  The  purest 
best  protective  and  most  durable  paint  manufactured 
— 32  colors. 

Barn  and  Roof  Paint:  A  protective  coating  for 
barns,  roofs,  fences.  Dries  with  a  good  gluss  ana 
wears.  Economical  in  cost  and  dependable  in  qualily 
— 6  colors. 

Floor  Paint:  Fuller's  Rubber  Cement  Flooi 
Paint — a  sanitary,  waterproof  and  durable  paint  fo- 
floors  of  kitchens,  closets,  etc.  A;tractive  in  color 
and  gloss.    Dries  hard  over  night — 12  colors. 

Implement  Paints:  Fuller's  Pacific  Wagon  Paint, 
adapted  for  repainting  agricultural  implements,  farm 
wagons,  farm  machinery,  wind 
mills.  A  glossy,  durable  finish 
— 7  colors. 

Also  makers  of  Fullerwear.  the 
all-purpose  Varnish,  Silkenwhite 
Enamel,  Fifteen-for-Floors  Var- 
nish, Decoret,  Washable  Wall 
Finish,  Auto  Enamel,  Fuller's 
Hot  Water  Wall  Finish  (kalso- 
mine).  Porch  and  Step  Paint, 
Silo  Paint,  Milk  Can  Enamel, 
PIONEER  WHITE  LEAD,  Trac- 
;or  Paint,  and  Fuller's  Oil  Stains. 


Pullerk 
SPeeiFICATIOM 

Parm  Painf  s 

House  Point'Barn  £•  Roof  Paini* 
Waqon  Paint'Rubber  Cement  Fioor  Paint 
Pioneer  Shingle  Stoin 

Manufactured  by  W.  P.  Fuller  &  Co.    Dept.  M-22,  San  Francisco 

Pioneer  Manufacturers  of  Paints,  Varnishes.  Enamels,  Stains  and  P:OXF.ER  WHITE  LEAD  for  73  years. 
Branches  in  19  cities  in  the  West.    Established  1849.     Deak-rs  Everywhere. 


Free  Book — Send  Coupon 

Send  coupon  for  "Save  the  Surface."  a  free  book 
which  tells  the  importance  of  good  paint,  and  the 
need  for  painting  now  if  your 
paint  is  wearing  off.     Also  ask 
for    Fuller's    "Home  Service" 
booklet  which  includes  Fuller's 
P*!!!  I  pR  ff        Farm  (specification)  Paints  and 
^'  ^  —  '  Varnishes. 

—  I  Ask    our    Specification  De- 

^f^^  ve*'  r^rtraent     any     question  that 

I  *  ^3[_/   ^  I  you'd  like  to  have  an- 

swered about  painting 
— complete  detailed  ad- 
vice is  given  free. 


W.  p.  Fuller  &  Co. 

Dept.  M-22,  San  Francisco. 

Please  send  me.  without  charge,  a  copy 
of  ''Save  the  Surface"  and  your  "Home 
Service"  booklet. 

Name  

Address  

City  State  
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NON-HEADACHE 


NON-FREEZING 


ftAPING  POWDER 

more 


Yom  c^amite 
dollar 


-is  now  worth 


You  can  buy  130  sticks  of  Pacific  Stumping  Powder 
for  only  50c  more  than  you  pay  for  85  sticks  of 
other  stumping  powders. 

"Pacific  Stumping,"  the  new  Du  Pont  Farm  Dynamite, 
has  approximately  the  same  strength  as  other  standard 
stumping  powders  and  gives  you  equal  work,  stick  for 
stick.  Thus  Du  Pont  Engineers  have  found  a  way  to 
give  you  3^  more  dynamite  for  your  dollar. 

The  cost  per  stick  is  2  3^  cents  (or  30%)  less  than  other 
standard  stumping  powders.  And,  in  addition,  you 
won't  get  a  "dynamite  headache"  from  using  Pacific 
Stumping  and  it  will  not  freeze. 

Think— this  year,  with  Pacific  Stumping,  you  can  clear 
more  acres  of  stump  land  at  the  same  cost  you  paid 
last  year  for  dynamite,  or  you  can  clear  the  same 
amount  as  in  1921,  at  a  saving  of  approximately  30%. 

Let  Pacific  Stumping  help  you  make  1922  the  biggest 
land  clearing  year  of  all.  See  your  local  hardware  or 
general  store  merchant — and  mail  this  coupon  now, 

E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE  NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 
Spokane  Seattle  Portland 


Ask  your  County  Agent 
how  the  Federal  Farm 
Loan  System  will  help 
you   clear  your  land. 


aend  to  nearest  branch 
office  for  free  copy  of  ' '  The 
Development  of  Logged - 
Off  Lands" — a  complete 
manual  covering  every  use 
of  explosives  on  the  farm. 


E.  I.  DU  PONT  DE 
NEMOURS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

(Address  nearest 
branch  office) 

Please  send    me  free 
copy  of  "The  Development 
of  Logged-Off  Lands." 


Name- 


Post  Office  . 


State.. 


(22) 
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Pests  of  the  Strawberry  Industry 


B2/  C.  O.  Weiss 

District  Horticultural  Insfectory  Everett,  Washington 


STRAWBERRIES  are  subject  to  only 
a  few  diseases  in  northwestern  dis- 
tricts, but  of  insect  pests  there  are 
quite  a  few  that  are  already  well  established 
and  have  proven  serious.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  strawberry  industry  is 
doomed,  as  there  is  usually  relief  in  sight. 
In  all  cases  it  does  not  mean  that  absolute 
control  methods  are  present,  but  when  cer- 
tain methods  are  used  and  followed  the 
industry  can  go  on. 

First  and  foremost,  be  sure  and  have  your 
plants  inspected  in  the  field  before  setting 
out  a  new  patch.  Second,  be  sure  that  the 
patch  you  are  setting  is  free  from  the  dis- 
eases and  pests  by  knowing  past  history  and 
conditions  of  crops  grown  there.  Also,  if 
your  neighbor's  patch  or  your  own  patch  is 
infested,  protect  your  new  one  from  them. 

Leaf  Spot — Our  most  common  disease 
of  the  strawberry  throughout  this  district 
is  the  leaf  spot.  The  disease  makes  its  ap- 
pearance on  the  leaf  calyx  and  fruit  stems. 
The  spots  are  very  small,  deep  purple  or 
red,  and  are  usually  first  in  evidence  on  the 
upper  surface  of  the  leaves.  Eventually 
they  become  gray  or  white  in  the  center. 
The  cause  is  a  fungus  which  lives  within 
the  leaves  throughout  the  year,  remaining 
within  the  leaf  during  the  winter. 

Control  measures  are  these:  Plant  only 
healthly  plants,  procured,  if  possible,  from 
fields  where  the  disease  is  not  present.  In 
any  case,  all  diseased  leaves  from  plants 
should  be  picked  off  before  planting.  The 
common  practice  of  mowing  off  and  burn- 
ing leaves  after  harvest  is  beneficial,  as  it 
destroys  the  leaves  with  the  fungus  in  them. 
If  the  trouble  is  serious,  use  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture 4-4-5  0.  Spray  first  before  blossom- 
ing; second,  after  blossoming,  and  third, 
after  harvest. 

Rhizoctonia — The  Rhizoctonia  is  a  soil 
fungus  which  works  in  the  soil  and  works 
its  chief  injuries  by  causing  rots  of  the  stem 
under  the  ground  or  by  rotting  off  roots. 
The  roots  are  rotted  off  and  the  top  of  the 
plant  shows  the  effects  by  the  outer  leaves 
dying  first,  leaving  the  center  leaves  green. 
These  often  die  soon  also.  Often  the  leaves 
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I  There   is   excellent   froniise   that  | 

1  this  season  tvill  be  a  favorable  one  for  1 

1  strazvberry  growers  of  the  Northzvest.  | 

I  Re  forts  indicate  that  the  -plants  have  | 

I  co??ie  through  the  winter  in  the  best  | 

I  of  condition,  in  nearly  every  district,  | 

1  a7id   greater   cannery    capacity   than  | 

I  ever  before  will  be  a  helpful  market-  | 

I  ing  factor.     For  the  good  of  the  1 

I  industry  it  behooves  every  grower  to  | 

I  be  on  the  alert  for  diseases  and  pests  | 

1  inimical  to  the  strawberry .    The  ex-  | 

I  cellent  resume  on  pests  and  control  I 

I  measures    here    presented    by    Mr.  \ 

I  Weiss  is  that  he  gave  recently  before  | 

I  the  Western  Washington  Horticul-  | 

i  tural  Association  convention.  | 

riiiMiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiniiiiiiniiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiii^ 

turn  reddish  and  then  brown  when  dying. 

There  is  no  remedy  except  the  rotation 
of  crops  to  reduce  the  amount  of  fungus  in 
the  soil.  There  is  one  significant  fact  in 
connection  with  Rhizoctonia  on  strawber- 
ries that  should  be  noticed.  When  this 
fruit  is  put  on  ground  following  potatoes, 
the  Rhizoctonia  is  almost  always  quite 
severe.  So  do  not  follow  potatoes  with 
strawberries  directly,  but  let  some  other 
crop  intervene.  Potatoes  are  always  very 
subject  to,  and  often  severely  troubled  with 
Rhizoctonia,  and  when  they  have  been  in 
the  soil  leave  a  residue  of  the  disease  behind 
them.  For  the  control  of  the  Rhizoctonia, 
start  a  rotation,  using  crops  known  to  be  not 
affected  by  the  fungus  such  as  grains, 
grasses  and  clover. 

Fruit  Rots — Fruit  rots  result  from  the 
berries  coming  in  contact  with  the  damp 
earth  and  becoming  rotted  on  the  lower 
side.  Sometimes  other  areas  in  the  fruit 
become  rotted.  One  form  of  rot  that  does 
this  is  the  gray  mold  or  Botrytis  mold. 
Often  the  affected  areas  will  become 
covered  with  a  mass  of  gray  mold.  This 
trouble  may  spread  and  involve  the  whole 
fruit  cluster. 

Control  of  this  trouble  consists  in  avoid- 
ing a  wet  location,  obtaining  good  drainage, 


keeping  the  w-eeds  down  and  also  mulching 
to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 

STRAWBERRY  Root  Weevil— The 
stra^vberry  root  Aveevil  is  by  far  the 
most  injurious  insect  pest  of  the  strawberry, 
in  Washington.  Just  recently  the  serious 
nature  of  the  pest  has  been  brought  into 
prominence  because  of  the  quarantine  issued 
by  the  department  of  agriculture  of  the 
state  of  Washington,  which  prohibits  any- 
one from  selling,  bartering  or  giving  away 
strawberry  plants  that  have  not  passed  in- 
spection. 

The  strawberry  root  weevil  was  undoubt- 
edly introduced  from  Europe.  The  first 
report  we  have  of  it  in  this  country  is  in 
Massachusetts  in  1852.  Since  that  time  it 
has  spread  steadily  westw\ard  and  also  north- 
ward. It  was  reported  from  Wyoming  in 
1893,  from  New  Mexico  in  1894,  from 
Minnesota  in  1895,  from  Montana  in 
1897,  and  from  Washington  in  1904. 
When  we  consider  the  fact  that  this  insect 
cannot  fly,  but  must  almost  depend  entirely 
on  outside  agencies  for  transportation,  its 
spread  seems  fairly  rapid. 

In  a  survey  I  have  made,  this  pest  has 
been  found  in  many  communities  of  Sno- 
homish, Skagit  and  Whatcom  counties. 

Destructiveness — Strawberry  root  wee- 
vil Is  a  pest  both  as  a  beetle  and  a  grub. 
The  beetles  feed  on  the  foliage,  stripping 
and  ragging  it  in  a  characteristic  manner. 
The  grubs,  however,  are  by  far  the  more 
injurious.  They  feed  on  the  entire  root 
system  of  the  strawberry.  The  smaller 
grubs  are  usually  found  feeding  on  the 
fibrous  rootlets,  often  devouring  them  en- 
tirely or  barking  them  so  they  die.  A 
seriously  infected  plant  may  be  kicked  out 
with  the  foot  or  easily  pulled  up,  often 
with  the  fibrous  root  system  eaten  away. 

Undoubtedly  a  portion  of  the  grubs  feed 
close  to  the  main  tap  root  and  their  feed- 
ing there  will  sometimes  girdle  the  crown. 
The  larger  grubs  are  often  found  burled  in 
the  tap  roots  and  this  food  seems  to  give 
them  a  more  pinkish  cast,  giving  rise  to  the 
common  belief  that  two  species  of  larvae 
are  present. 

The  beetles  may  be  present  in  a  patch 
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for  years  and  but  little  injury  result  from 
their  attack.  In  certain]  localities  they 
havq  been  observed  for  several  years,  yet 
even  the  older  fields  show  no  apparent 
injury. 

A  common  practice  is  to  plant  in  the 
early  spring,  cultivate  well  the  first  season 
and  keep  down  all  the  runners.  A  half- 
crop  is  expected  the  next  season  and  a  full 
crop  the  second  season,  or  the  third  spring 
from  planting.  Ordinarily  the  field  is 
kept  as  long  as  possible  to  derive  profit 
from  it  and  often,  in  the  infested  districts, 
it  is  kept  too  long. 

In  the  weevil  districts,  under  normal 
conditions,  an  infested  patch  will  show  a 
few  sickly  hills  the  first  season;  small 
patches  here  and  there  dead  the  next  sea- 
son, and  the  patch  rendered  worthless  the 
following  spring.  A  condition  that  is  be- 
coming quite  common,  however,  is  for  the 
patch  to  be  materially  weakened  the  first 
season,  and  the  second  season,  when  it  is 
expected  to  yield  a  full  crop,  the  patch  is 
absolutely  worthless. 

Two  factors  make  this  condition  possible 
The  soil  is  often  infested  with  grubs  even 
though  strawberries  have  not  been  grown 
on  the  ground  previously.  Again,  the 
beetles  from  infested  beds  all  about  tend 
to  concentrate  on  the  new  patch. 

Host  Plants — While  the  root  weevil 
is  a  pest  of  the  strawberry  it  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  this  host  plant.  Both  the  larvae 
and  the  beetles  have  a  wide  and  varied  list 
of  host  plants  to  their  credit.  The  rasp- 
berry, blackberry  and  loganberry  may  be 
attacked,  but  it  is  not  believed  that  the 
weevil  will  prove  a  serious  menace  to  these 
hosts.  There  is  a  list  of  seventy  host  plants 
for  adult  beetles  and  thirteen  host  plants 
for  the  larvae. 

There  is  a  statement  abroad  that  the  root 
weevil  of  the  strawberry  affects  clover  and 
therefore  it  is  dangerous  to  plant  straw- 
berries on  land  that  has  grown  clover.  Ac- 
cording to  Professor  Lovett  of  Oregon,  who 
has  made  quite  a  study  of  the  weevil,  and 
also  Dr.  Melander  of  Pullman,  this  is  not 
true.  Clover  is  affected  by  a  root  weevil 
that  is  very  smiliar  to  the  strawberry  root 
weevil,  a  near  relative  to  it.  However,  this 
clover  weevil  will  not  feed  on  the  straw- 
berry. 

TTERE  are  short  descriptions  of  the 
beetle  and  the  larvae.  The  adult  wee- 
vil is  a  snout  beetle  nearly  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  length.  The  color  of  the  insect 
varies  from  a  dull  reddish  brown,  when 
freshly  emerged,  to  almost  pitch-black.  The 
surface  is  roughly  pitted  and  slightly  shiny. 
The  beak  is  short,  broad  and  emarginate  at 
the  tip.  There  is  a  distinct  puncture  be- 
tween the  eyes,  the  antennae  are  elbowed 
and  consist  of  nine  segments. 

The  larvae,  when  seen  eating,  were  of  a 
pinkish  tinge,  but  when  compelled  to  fast, 
became  white.  The  full  grown  larva  is 
three-eighths  of  an  inch  long  by  one-eighth 
of  an  inch  wide,  white  in  color  except  the 


head,  which  is  light  brown.  The  body  is 
arched. 

The  strawberry  root  weevil  is  single 
brooded.  The  adult  beetles  remain  alive 
and  active  for  more  than  a  year.  There 
are  for  a  short  period  of  time,  two  gener- 
tions  of  beetles  present.  These  are  busily 
engaged  in  feeding  on  the  foliage  of  the 
strawberry,  and  other  hosts,  ragging  and 
stripping  it.  The  insects  pass  the  winter 
in  both  adult  and  grub  stage. 

The  beetles  pass  the  winter  in  all  con- 
ceivable sorts  of  places.  Many  hibernate 
in  the  soil  close  about  the  crown  of  their 
host  or  crowded  down  into  the  sheaths 
about  the  central  whorl  of  the  crown, 
also  under  heaps  of  debris  about  the  field 
and  fence  corners,  or  under  boards  and  loose 
bark.  The  more  mature  grubs  pass  the 
winter  in  the  soil  about  the  roots  of  their 
hosts.  The  majority  pass  the  winter  as 
nearly  mature  larvae,  feeding  to  a  limited 
extent  on  their  hosts. 

The  beetles  feed  at  night,  and  during 
the  day  crowd  down  in  the  dark  sheltered 
places.  They  will  often  be  found  in 
numbers  under  a  clod,  in  a  crevice  or  crack 
in  the  soil,  or  crowded  down  about  the 
crown  of  the  plant  itself. 

Control  Measures — In  spite  of  a 
great  amount  of  careful  and  conscientious 
investigation  in  Canada  and  in  Oregon  no 
really  practical  and  satisfactory  measures 
have  been  developed.  Taking  into  account 
the  inability  of  the  beetles  to  fly,  the  idea 
of  a  barrier  about  the  newly  set  field  to 
keep  them  out  was  thought  of.  The  bar- 
rier used  consisted  of  twelve  inch  boards, 
placed  on  edge  about  the  field,  well  braced 
from  the  inside,  all  the  joints  carefully 
fitted  and  made  insect-proof.  A  strip  of 
tin  was  tacked  along  the  top  edge  of  the 
fence  projecting  out  over  the  edge  about 
one  and  one-half  inches. 

The  barrier  proved  reasonably  effective 
in  excluding  the  weevil  and  although  the 
cost  of  construction  is  considerable,  the  idea 
is  not  impracticable.  This  plan  has  never 
proved  popular  with  the  growers. 

The  crop  rotation  plan,  which  is  recom- 
mended by  the  Canadian  and  Oregon  work- 
ers, seems  the  only  one  at  present  feasible. 
It  is  that  of  growing  the  plants  only  one 
full  crop  year  and  then  destroying  the 
field  immediately  after  the  harvesting  of 
the  main  berry  crop.  Plant  in  the  spring 
and  cultivate  the  first  season,  take  one  crop 
the  second  season  and  plow  up  the  field 
just  as  soon  as  the  berries  are  off.  Plow 
in  mid-summer  after  the  beetles  have  laid 
their  eggs  and  also  burn  the  strawberry 
plants  so  the  larvae  will  not  have  anything 
to  feed  on.  If  plowed  before  this  time 
the  beetles  will  go  to  another  patch  in  order 
to  lay  their  eggs.  It  is  also  a  good  idea 
to  have  chickens  in  the  patch  while  plow- 
ing. 

We  have  observed  that  the  weevil  is 
more  apt  to  be  present  on  high  ground 
than  on  low  places.  Previous  to  planting, 
dip  plants  in  a  tobacco  solution,  consisting 


of  four  tablespoons  full  of  black-leaf-forty 
and  one-fourth  pound  of  soap  dissolved 
in  five  gallons  of  water. 

Dr.  Melander  of  the  State  College,  at 
Pullman,  tried  drowning  the  weevil;  burn- 
ing out  the  Insects;  killing  by  contact  with 
Insecticides;  soaking  the  ground  with  strong 
soap  suds,  oil  emulsion,  and  solutions  of 
borax  and  copperas;  by  using  poisonous 
fumes  and  gases  as  chlorine,  sulfur-dioxide, 
acetylene,  and  gasoline,  kerosene,  turpen- 
tine, chloroform,  etc.,  but  none  of  these 
treatments  seem  effective  and,  in  many 
cases,  the  plants  were  killed. 

OF  THE  soil  fumigants  the  cyanide  gas 
and  the  carbon-disulphide  killed 
enough  insects  to  give  promise.  The  cy- 
anide was  discarded  because  It  destroyed 
the  plants  and  because  it  is  one  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  poisons  to  man. 

The  carbon-disulphide  was  used  by  put- 
ting a  couple  of  tablespoonsful  In  a  saucer 
every  three  feet,  under  a  piece  of  oil  cloth 
or  canvas  made  gas  proof  by  painting  with 
linseed  oil  or  other  material,  and  covering 
about  six  feet  of  the  Infested  row.  This 
liquid  evaporates  quickly  and  the  fumes, 
being  heavier  than  air,  sink  into  the 
soil.  As  they  are  poisonous  the  fumes  de- 
stroy the  grubs  and  the  beetles  also.  Cover 
the  edges  of  the  canvas  with  dirt  and  leave 
covered  for  six  hours. 

In  many  cases  last  spring  where  the 
weevil  was  quite  serious  we  advocated  the 
use  of  nitrate  of  soda  to  Insure  the  growers 
a  crop  of  fruit.  Our  Idea  was  to  prolong 
the  life  of  the  plant.  We  also  used  a 
chemical  known  as  paradlclorobenzol  which 
is  used  in  combating  the  peach  borer.  It 
seemed  effective  In  a  small  measure  and  In 
some  cases  where  it  was  applied  the  plant? 
seemed  healthy  and  more  vigorous  and  we 
could  find  no  weevil.  In  other  cases  we 
found  the  grubs  inactive  and  of  a  darker 
appearance.  On  further  study  of  the  chem- 
ical, we  learned  that  the  crystals  did  not 
give  off  their  gas  under  wet  conditions  and 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  effective  in  sec- 
tions where  the  climate  is  drier. 

Crown  Miner — This  pest  is  a  small 
worm  that  works  entirely  within  the  crown 
of  the  strawberry  plant,  constructing  its 
tunnels  there,  and  burrovving  about.  The 
worm  is  slender  and  pinkish  in  color  with  a 
brown  head.  The  adult  is  a  small  moth. 
For  its  control  plowing  up  the  Infested 
plants  is  the  method  recommended. 

Strawberry  Root  Borer — The  root 
borer  is  a  serious  pest  to  the  strawberry. 
The  larvae  are  white  and  elongated,  with 
a  brown  head.  They  feed  on  the  interior 
of  the  crown  and  the  tap  root  of  the  plane, 
eating  out  the  entire  heart.  The  plant,  as 
a  result,  looks  sickly  and  when  pulled  up 
will  often  break  just  below  the  crown,  ex- 
posing the  tunnel  and  often  the  larva  itself. 

The    adult    Insects    are    clear- winged 
moths.    Dig  up  and  destroy  Infested  plants, 
preferably  in  late  fall  or  early  spring. 
{Contmued  on  -page  25) 
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Cherry  Fruit-Sawfly  and  Its  Control 

By  W.  P.  DuKuz 

Division  of  Pomology ,  University  of  California 


THE  cherry  fruit  sawfly,  Hoplo- 
campa  cookei  (Clarke)  does  consid- 
erable damage  to  cherries  and  plums 
in  certain  fruit  districts.  The  insect  has 
not  spread  rapidly,  so  control  measures  have 
not  been  very  urgent.  Severe  loss,  however, 
has  occurred  at  times  to  a  few  California 
growers,  and  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  full 
undertsanding  of  the  insect  and  the  latest 
remedies  that  will  check  any  outbreak  in 
the  future. 

F.  B.  McKevitt,  Jr.,  of  Vacaville,  ex- 
perienced great  loss  in  his  plums  from  the 
cherry  fruit  sawfly  in  1920,  and  it  was  at 
his  suggestion  that  a  study  of  this  insect 
was  undertaken,  with  a  view  of  working  out 
a  satisfactory  control.  He  generouslv  vol- 
unteered the  use  of  his  orchard  and  made 
spraying  treatments  as  suggested.  This  is  a 
report  of  the  one  season's  work,  which  has 
revealed  the  habits  of  the  insect  and  some 
points,  thought  valuable  in  controling  it.* 
Nature  of  Injury — The  larva  of  the 
cherry  fruit  sawfly  attacks  the  small  fruits 
of  the  cherry,  (sweet  and  sour),  plum  and 
prune,  and,  occasionally,  apricots  and 
peaches.  It  also  feeds  on  wild  plums  and 
willows.  Mr.  McKevitt  describes  the  in- 
jury as  follows:  "The  plums  were  ap- 
parently all  right  until  they  were  about 
as  large  as  peas,  when  they  turned  yellow 
and  dropped  off." 

The  presence  of  the  larva  is  first  ap- 
parent from  a  dark  decayed  area  on  the  verv 
small  fruit  (Fig.  1).  On  cutting  open  one 
of  these  fruits,  the  small  whitish  slug-like 
larva  is  revealed.  It  is  from  one-eighth 
to  one-fourth  inch  long,  always  rests  in  a 
curved  position  and  feeds  on  the  kernel 
and  much  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  the 
fruit.  If  the  kernel  is  hard,  only  the 
flesh  is  eaten. 

The  injury  is  even  more  noticeable  from 
the  clean  round  holes  bored  into  the  fruit 
by  the  larva  in  entering  and  going  out  of 
the  fruit  (Fig.  1).  One  larva  may  injure 
.three  to  four  fruits  and  cause  a  loss  of  from 
fifty  to  ninety  per  cent  of  the  crop.  Mr. 
McKevitt  estimated  his  loss  in  1920  at 
$3,000  on  Diamond  and  Grand  Duke 
plums  alone. 

Distribution — According  to  Professor 
EssigJ  this  insect  is  distributed  through- 
out Central  California  and  as  far  north  as 
Southern  Oregon,  where  it  has  been  found 
in  the  Rogue  River  \"alley.  The  insect  was 
first  found  in  Suisun  Valley,  by  Matthew 
Cookei  in  1  883.  The  writer  has  found 
this  insect  in  plums  and  cherries  in  the 
McKevitt  orchard  and  at  the  Bucktown 
ranch  at  Vacaville. 

T  IFE  History  of  the  Aduut — Foster§ 
^-^  states  that  the  female  sawfly  ap- 
pears in  the;  spring-  about  the  time  the 


early  varieties  of  sweet  cherries — Chapman, 
Black  Tartarian,  etc. — are  beginning  to 
bloom.  The  adults  are  mostly  black  with 
yellowish  or  reddish-brown  appendages. 
They  are  about  one-eighth  inch  long,  with 
broad  body  and  have  two  pairs  of  well 
developed  wings.  They  are  usuallv  quiet, 
especially  early  in  the  morning,  but  as  the 
atmosphere  becomes  warmer  toward  noon, 
they  flutter  about  in  the  trees  in  search  for 
places  to  lay  their  eggs. 

The  Egg — Egg  laying  (in  the  Suisun 
Valley)  begins  about  March  20.  The  eggs 
are  laid  by  the  females  in  the  sepals  or 
upper  part  of  the  calyx  cups  of  the  expand- 
ing blossoms.  The  sharp  ovipositor  or 
"saw"  is  used  to  make  the  incision  in  the 
tissue  and  for  placing  the  eggs.    The  eggs 


Above:   Larvae  of  cherry-fruit  sawfly  feeding  on 
cherry  fruit.    The  kernel  has  been  eaten.  Below: 
Plums  damaged  by  sawfly  larvae. 


are  usually  deposited  singly  just  before  the 
petals  open. 

The  Larva — The  time  of  hatching  of 
the  larva  coincides  closely  with  the  falling 
of  the  petals  from  the  blossoms  of  the 
variety  attacked.  Upon  hatching  it  soon 
finds  it  way  to  the  bottom  of  the  calyx  cup 
and  eats  directly  into  the  newly  formed 
fruit  and  devours  the  kernel,  which  it 
prefers.  The  fruit  thus  injured  turns 
yellow  and  withers.  The  larva  then  attacks 
a  second  fruit,  entering  it  any  place  on  the 
surface  and,  as  in  the  first  attack,  eats  out 
the  kernel  if  it  has  not  hardened. 

The  second  fruit,  being  larger,  usually 
withstands  the  effects  of  feeding  longer. 
The  growth,  however,  is  checked  and  it 


gradually  turns  a  pale  green  color  and 
hangs  on  the  tree  (Fig.  1)  for  some  time. 
A  third  and  sometimes  a  fourth  fruit  mav 
be  attacked  in  this  way.  One  larva  usually 
destroys  three  fruits  while  some  attack  four. 

When  full  grown  the  larva  leaves  the 
fruit  and  makes  it  wav  to  the  ground, 
\vhere  it  pupates. 

The  Pupa — Foster  states  the  following, 
relative  to  pupation:  "The  larva  constructs 
a  small  parchment-like  cocoon  which  is 
found  three  to  seven  inches  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  The  outer  surface 
of  the  cocoon  is  covered  with  fine  particles 
of  soil,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  small 
clod  of  dirt.  The  larva  remains  as  such 
in  the  cocoon  until  the  following  winter. 
Some  time  after  the  winter  rains  begin  it 
transforms  to  pupa  and  emerges  the  fol- 
■owing  March  as  an  adult.  The  pupa  has 
not  been  observed.  There  is  onlv  one 
brood  each  year." 

Control  Experiments — P.  J.  O'Gara 
it  of  Medford,  Oregon,  had  conducted 
experiments  for  three  years  which  led  him 
to  state  in  1913  that  two  to  three  applica- 
tions of  arsenate  of  lead  would  control  this 
insect.  Mr.  Foster  recommended  spraving 
with  a  three  per  cent  distillate-oil  emul- 
sion, to  which  had  been  added  nicotine 
sulfate  at  the  rate  of  one  part  to  2000 
parts  of  water,  same  to  be  applied  in  the 
early  mornings  when  the  adults  are  on  the 
trees,  but  very  sluggish. 

These  are  the  only  suggestions  ever  pub- 
lished on  control  measures. 

A  S  HAS  been  stated,  Mr.  McKevitt  of- 
-'-^  fered  the  use  of  his  plum  orchard, 
which  was  known  to  be  infested  with  this 
insect.  The  trees  selected  were  about  25 
years  old  and  of  the  Diamond  and  Grand 
Duke  varieties.  Nine  blocks,  of  twenty 
trees  each,  were  selected,  and  each  block 
given  a  different  spray  treatment,  (see 
table).  A  power  sprayer  was  used  and  the 
spray  applied  with  sprav  guns. 

Counts  of  infested  and  non  infested 
fruits  were  made  throughout  the  different 
blocks.  Obviously,  all  the  young  fruits 
on  such  a  large  number  of  trees  could  not 
be  counted  in  the  time  available,  so  careful 
estimation  was  used  to  supplement  the 
actual  counts.  Casual  observations  of  in- 
terested persons  coincided  with  the  counts 
{Continued  on  fage  24) 


*The  writer  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  F.  B.  iMcKevitt. 
Jr.,  and  George  Allen  for  their  hearty  co-operation 
and  assistance  in  conducting  this  investigation. 
■^Essig,  E.  O..  Injurious  and  Beneficial  Insects  of 
California,  ^Monthlj'  Bulletin  State  Commission  of 
Horticulture,  Volume  IV,  No.  4,  1915. 
ilnjurious  Insects  of  Orchard  and  Vinevard,  pp. 
137-138,  1883. 

iBulIetin  116,  Part  III,  Bureau  Entomology,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  1911. 

ttCalifornia  State  Commission  of  Horticulture, 
Monthly  Bulletin,  Volume,  III,  No.  1,  pp.  31-35. 
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Crown  Gall,  Its  Causes  and  Cure 


ROOT  knot,  crown  gall,  or  black 
knot  that  affect  all  stone  fruits  and 
nuts  and  even  apples  and  pears, 
seem  to  be  native  to  many  of  our  soils. 
There  are  numerous  instances  of  crown  gall 
in  nurseries  on  land  where  tree  have  never 
been  grown  before.  No  nursery  on  the 
coast  can  boast  of  having  never  had  a 
knotted  tree,  though  no  affected  tree  is 
knowingly  permitted  to  go  out  for  planting. 

The  black  knot  on  the  vine  is  said  to  be 
the  work  of  the  same  species  of  bacterium 
that  produces  tumors  on  peaches,  almonds, 
etc.,  and  is  found  all  over  the  world,  on 
many  kinds  of  trees,  bushes,  vines  and 
plants.  In  vineyards  the  aerial  form  is  not 
infrequently  found  growing  on  one-year 
wood,  and  this  is  attributed  to  injury  from 
early  frosts  and  the,  infection  entering  the 
cracked  bark.  On  trees,  as  every  one  knows, 
the  galls  that  we  have  learned  to  dread  are 
those  that  occur  near  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or  on  the  main  roots  near  the 
surface. 

In  an  excellent  discussion  of  the  disease 
in  the  Sunszveet  Standard,  M.  A.  Benjamin 
tells  how  to  go  about  curing  it.  The  grower 
should  dig  down  around  his  trees  where 
conditions  of  growth  indicate  trouble,  look- 
ing for  root-knot  just  in  the  same  way  as 
he  does  for  borers.  It  is  only  on  the 
crown  or  the  main  roots  that  work  is  applied 
— don't  bother  about  any  knots  that  may  be 
on  roots  away  from,  the  tree.  WJien  gall  or 
root-knot  is  found,  cut  it  out  with  a  chisel 
or  gouge,  cutting  down  In  the  center  till 
a  concave  is  formed,  because  it  seems  to  go 
down  to  a  core  like  a  corn. 

After  having  been  thoroughy  cut  out 
clean  and  the  chips  cleared  away,  the  wound 
is  disinfected  with  a  strong  creosote  and 
then  painted  with  a  good  stiff  roofing 
paint.  The  aerial  form,  that  Is  galls  ap- 
pearing on  the  trunk  or  on  the  branches 
above  the  ground — are  always  easily  des- 
troyed, but  the  others  need  more  attention 
later  In  case  of  reinfection. 

Those  trees  whose  habit  It  is  to  be 
shallow-rooted  have  shown  themselves  .to  be 
more  susceptible  to  root-knot.  This  may  be 
because  the  roots  are  m.ore  easily  subject 
to  injury  from  plow  or  cultivator  than  those 
rooting  deeper.  It  Is  suggested  that  a  good 
many  galls  appearing  just  below  the  surface 
are  the  result  of  injury  by  gophers,  the  gall 
bacteria  entering  through  the  wounds  so 
made. 

While  infection  undoubtedly  takes  place 
during  the  dormant  season,  it  remains  latent 
till  growth  starts  in  the  spring  and  the  galls 
form  during  the  actual  growing  season. 
The  rate  of  the  growth  of  galls  as  well  as 
the  appearance  of  new  galls  Is  proportionate 
to  the  growth  the  trees  make. 

There  seems  to  be  a  steady  rise  In  the 
rate  of  appearance  of  new  galls  from  the 
first  to  about  the  sixth  year;  a  slackening  of 
the  pace  for  a  couple  of  years  following, 


with  a  possible  decline  In  later  years,  when 
the  rate  of  growth  is  decreased  or  it  comes 
to  a  standstill.  It  should  therefore  be  pos- 
sible, by  removing  the  galls  from  the  trees, 
during  the  first  eight  years  or  so,  during 
which  nearly  all  their  growth  is  made,  to 
ultimately  reach  a  condition  when  there 
would  be  so  few  new  galls  coming  as  to  be 
every  year  for  good  results. 

As  for  reinfections,  while  these  do  occur, 
the  low  rate  of  their  appearance,  something 
like  ten  per  cent,  is  not  such  as  to  warrant 
great  concern. 

A  lower  rate  of  reinfection  might  be 
obtained  by  using  some  soil  stimulant  con- 
taining copper  sulfate,  which  has  been 
successfully  used  by  the  writer.  This  will 
have  to  be  used  with  caution. 


Tree  from  which  crown  gall  has  been  thoroughly 
chiseled  out. 
(^Courtesy  Sunsioeet  Standard) 


CROWN  gall  bacteria  cannot  enter  into 
perfectly  sound  tissue  and  Infect  it. 
There  must  be  a  wound  or  abrasion — no 
matter  how  small.  It  is  hard  to  account 
for  some  galls  on  the  basis  of  mechanical 
injury.  Most  of  those  one  finds  are  ap- 
parently traced  to  bruises  caused  by  over- 
lapping roots  galling  one  another  so  as  to 
expose  interior  bark.  Judicious  pruning  of 
the  roots  at  planting  time  will  help  reduce 
this  risk. 

The  practice  of  leading  water  to  the  base 
of  trees  with  a  shovel  is  to  be  deprecated. 
There  are  no  feeding  roots  there  to  render 
it  necessary  and  there  is  danger  of  Injury 
to  the  tender  bark  of  the  roots  through 
which  infection  may  enter,  the  moisture 
aids  in  the  production  of  fungus  and 
bacteria. 

In  treating  some  trees  for  crown  gall,  it 
is  necessary,  in  cutting  it  out,  almost  to 


girdle  the  tree  and  when  this  is  done  it  is 
best  to  bridge  graft.  When  doing  this  you 
are  supplying  the  upper  part  of  the  trees 
with  nourishment. 

The  Important  step  in  bridge  grafting  is 
preparing  the  wound  to  receive  the  grafts. 
The  injured  parts  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed,  all  dead  tissues  cut  away  and  the 
cleansed  surface  should  be  treated  with 
creosote  and  then  painted.  The  irregular 
edges  of  the  bark  should  be  cut  back  evenly. 

The  scions  which  form  the  bridge  should 
be  selected  from  wood  of  the  previous  sea- 
son's growth.  Either  branches  which  grew 
the  preceeding  season  or  water  sprouts  that 
are  only  one  year  old  may  be  used. 

It  is  important  that  the  scions  should  be  a 
little  longer  than  the  space  to  be  bridged. 
This  is  in  order  that  the  middle  portion  of 
the  scion,  when  put  In  position,  shall  arch 
slightly  over  the  central  part  of  the  wound 

Before  being  placed  In  position,  the 
scions  are  beveled  at  each  end,  both  surfaces 
being  on  the  same  side  of  the  scion.  This 
beveling  should  be  done  with  a  long,  slop- 
ing cut,  so  that  the  wedge-shaped  ends  thus 
formed  will  be  relatively  thin,  to  permit 
their  being  thrust  well  under  the  bark  with- 
out danger  of  separating  it  unduly  from  the 
cambium  at  the  points  of  insertion.  The 
placing  of  the  scions  in  position  Is  facili- 
tated if  the  bark  at  the  margins  of  the 
wound  is  slit  for  a  short  distance  at  the 
points  where  the  ends  are  to  be  inserted. 

The  number  of  scions  required  for  a 
bridge  will  depend  largely  upon  the  size 
of  the  trunk.  No  fixed  rule  can  be  given. 
The  larger  the  number  the  more  complete 
will  be  the  restoration  of  the  connection 
between  the  parts  above  and  below  the 
wound,  but  if  placed  too  close  together  the 
bark  at  the  margins  of  the  wound  between 
the  scions  will  be  raised.  The  starting  of 
the  bark  except  at  the  immediate  points  of 
Insertion  of  the  scions  must  be  avoided. 

In  placing  the  scions  It  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  the  cambium  of  the  scions 
which  are  exposed  in  the  sloping  cuts  at 
the  ends  be  brought  into  Intimate  contact 
with  the  cambium  that  lies  under  the  bark 
at  the  margins  of  the  wounded  area. 

THE  union  of  scion  and  tree  can  occur 
where  the  cambium  layers  of  the  two 
come  together.  The  scions  may  be  secured 
in  their  proper  position,  if  need  be,  by 
driving  a  very  small  nail  through  each  end 
into  the  trunk.  This  vvill  aid  in  drawing 
the  cambium  of  scion  and  trunk  closely 
together.  The  operation  is  completed  by 
thoroughly  covering  the  area  occupied  by 
the  ends  of  the  scions  and  the  margins  of 
the  wound  with  grafting  wax,  strips  of 
waxed  cloth,  or  by  some  other  rneans  that 
will  adequately  prevent  these  parts  from 
drying  out. 

If  the  wound  is  mostly  below  the  surface 

{Conti-nued  on  page  27) 
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Shipping"  Point  Inspection  of  Potatoes 

By  W.  H.  Wicks, 

Director   Bureau   Plant   Industry  and  Acting  Director  Bureau    Markets,    Idaho  Dsfart- 

ment  Agriculture^  Boise. 
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1  In  viezc  of  the  fact  that  fruit  and  | 

I  vegetable  growers  of  the  country  seem  | 

I  to  have  won  their  fight  for  general  | 

I  adoftion  of  shifting  foint  inspection  | 

I  of  their  products  by  the  government,  \ 

I  this  article  on  the  subject  is  con-  \ 

I  sidered    timely     and     informative.  \ 

I  Potato  grozcers  have  been  in  the  van-  | 

I  guard  in  working  out  with  govern-  | 

I  ment  bureaus  satisfactory  methods  of  1 

I  conducting    such    inspection.      The  | 

I  benefits  to  this  industry  have  been  \ 

1  many,  as  Director  Wicks  here  sets  | 

I  forth  from  experience  with  the  in-  \ 

I  spection  service  in  Idaho.  \ 

KiiilllilliiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiilJUilliiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiriiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiih 

ON  JULY  1,  1921,  the  Idaho  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
summated a  formal  agreement 
with  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Es- 
timates, U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
pertaining  to  standardization  and  inspec- 
tion work. 

The  objects  of  this  agreement  are:  (a) 
To  aid  in  the  improvement  of  existing  stan- 
dards for  fruits  and  vegetables  and  to  es- 
tablish standards  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
not  already  standardized,  giving  due  atten- 
tion to  the  desirability  of  establishing,  so 
far  as  practicable,  such  standards  in  con- 
formity with  those  promulgated,  recom- 
mended or  proposed  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  (b) 
To  develop  further  the  shipping  point  in- 
spection service  in  the  state  of  Idaho,  with 
special  reference  to  the  co-ordination  of 
such  work  with  the  food  products  inspec- 
tion service,  now  conducted  in  central  mar- 
kets by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

•The  method  of  procedure  consists  of 
the  employment  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  of  a  supervisor 
inspector,  who  works  with  the  director  of 
of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Idaho 
Department  of  Agriculture,  in  developing 
the  Idaho  shipping  point  inspection  ser- 
vice in  accordance  with  the  general  policy 
of  the  United  States  Food  Products  In- 
spection Service.  The  Idaho  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  approve  no  permanent 
changes  in  existing  horticultural  laws  with- 
out consulting  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets and  Crop  Estimates. 

From  this  agreement  it  is  seen  that  state 
grades  and  standards  are  promulgated  in 
harmony  with  federal  grades.  This  ar- 
rangement makes  it  possible  for  shipping 
point  standards  and  certificates  used  to  be 
practically  the  same  as  those  used  by  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Cron  F.sri- 


mates  in  making  inspections  and  transact- 
ing their  work  in  terminal  market  inspec- 
tion points.  This  co-operative  agreement 
has  done  much  to  overcome  the  undesirable 
features  of  state  shipping  point  inspection 
during  1919  and  1920. 

Crop  and  Data  Inspection  Records — 
Using  figures  of  the  Idaho  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  we  find  that  the  potato  crop  of 
Idaho  for  1921  was  placed  at  10,545,000 
bushels.  This  crop  was  produced  on  57,000 
acres  with  an  average  }-ield  of  185  bushels 
per  acre.  Allowing  90  cents  per  bushel 
as  the  average  market  price  for  all  varieties, 
the  potato  crop  had  a  valuation  of  $9,490,- 
500. 

In  point  of  production  Idaho  is  out- 
classed by  Maine,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, in  the  order  given,  placing  Idaho  sev- 
enth. In  point  of  average  yield  per  acre, 
Idaho  is  exceeded  only  by  Maine,  while 
in  1920  the  two  states  tied  at  180  bushels 
per  acre.  The  average  for  the  United 
States  is  109.6  bushels. 

The  four  states  now  having  state  and 
federal  co-operative  shipping  point  inspec- 
tion are  Washington.  California,  Colorado 
and  Idaho.  Comparison  of  estimated  pro- 
duction and  the  rate  of  inspections  up  to 
December  1  is  interesting.  The  carlot  fig- 
ures are: 


18,000;  Idaho,  10,500;  Washington,  6,- 
000. 

We  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Colo- 
rado has  a  compulsory  law  which  makes 
it  necessary  that  all  cars  carry  a  certificate, 
while  inspection  is  optional  in  California, 
Washington  and  Idaho.  Of  the  three 
states  maintaining  optional  inspection, 
Idaho  ranks  first,  having  secured  92  per 
cent  inspection  for  all  cars  moved  up  to 
December  1. 


P 


grades  for  the  sale  and  shipment  of 
potatoes  are  those  established  by  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates. 
These  grades  are:  U.  S.  Grade  Fancy;  U. 
S.  Grade  No.  1  and  U.  S.  Grade  No.  2. 
These  government  grades  are  now  also  be- 
ing officially  used  by  Washington,  Oregon, 
Utah,  Colorado,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma,  Texas 
Minnesota,  Ohio,  North  Carolina  and  New 
Jersey. 

Idaho's  record  on  grades  since  the  in- 
spection was  inaugurated  has  been  this: 


Per  Cent 

Grade 

1919 

1920 

1921 

U.  S.  Fancy 

n 

0 

.99 

U.   S.  No.  1 

90.9 

92.02 

86.18 

U.  S.  No.  2 

6.4 

5.08 

9.54 

Comb.  Fancy  &  No.  I 

0. 

0 

.17 

Comb.  Nos.  1  &  2 

0 

1.18 

2.9 

No  Grade 

2.7 

1.06 

.22 

State 
Cali  fornia 
Colorado 
Idaho 

Washington 


Car 
Shipm'ts 
3423 
7844 
6672 
2964 


Cars 

Inspected 
400 
7500 
6156 

800 


Per  Cent 
Inspected 

11 

95 
92 
26 


Production  of  these  states  may  prove  in- 
teresting.   The  1921  figures,  in  carloads, 
these:    California,    8419;  Colorado, 


are 


How  Inspection  Is  Conducted — Ship- 
ping point  inspection  is  offered  by  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture  at  load- 
ing points  only,  where  trained  inspectors 
are  maintained  and  there  is  a  sufficient 
tonnage  and  demand  for  inspection.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1921  shipping  point  inspec- 

(^Cont'mued  on  page  18) 


Loading  potatoes  at  one  of  this  128  inspection  points  maintained  in  Idaho  under  joint  federal  and 

state  management  last  year. 
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Growing"  Apples  in  Willamette  Valley 


By  B.  N.  Johnson 


Up  IN  OUR  section  the  natives  long 
were  prone  to  regard  me  as  a 
"nut."  They  said  I  was  crazy  in 
head  and  that  my  associates  had  more 
money  than  brains  if  we  thought  we  could 
raise  fruit  on  those  "squirrel  lands;"  that 
those  red  hill  ranches  were  only  fit  for 
goat  pasture. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years  some  of 
them  are  changing  their  tune,  however. 
They  have  seen  the  fruit  we  are  growing 
and  some  of  them  now  say,  "I  always  said 
them  red  hills  are  the  best  fruit  soil  in  th.- 
world."    I  quite  agree  with  them. 

My  observation  leads  me  to  the  belief 
there  are  too  many  "doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants,  thieves,"  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness and  not  enough  real  honest-to-goodness 
fruit  growers.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
for  the  industry  if  a  lot  of  them  could  be 
piohibited  by  law  from  further  activitv 
in  i-^>-  o-ame. 

We  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
raising  apples  is  a  highly  specialized  in- 
dustry. Given  the  soil  and  climate  neces- 
sary, production  of  the  high  grade  apple 
is,  to  an  extent,  dependent  on  the  attitude 
of  mind  of  the  grower.  It  is  a  mistake  tc 
attempt  to  grow  corn  and  hogs,  run  a  dairy, 
raise  grain  and  57  other  varieties  of  farm 
products,  along  with  raising  apples.  H 
you  want  to  diversify,  diversify  with  fruit. 
If  you  are  going  to  stay  in  the  game,  ~aise 
fruit  exclusively.  Specialize  on  size  and 
quality. 

A  man  with  an  apple  orchard  of  five 
acres  or  less  invites  disaster.  A  1 0-acre 
unit  should  be  the  minimum  for  apples. 
Twenty  acres  would  be  better,  and  I  am 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  30  or  40  acres 
of  tree  fruits — probably  somewhat  diver- 
sified— would  be  still  better. 

Another  thing — apple  raising  is  not  a 
poor  man's  game.  The  trees  should  be 
pruned  and  sprayed  and  tilled  each  year, 
whether  you  have  a  crop  or  not.  It  is  a 
dangerous  undertaking  to  attempt  develop- 
ment of  an  orchard  unless  one  has  the 
means  or  an  income  sufficient  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  development  up  to  the  time 
the  orchard  comes  into  profitable  produc 
tion.  This  means  9  or  1 0  years  in  the 
Willamette  Valley  for  an  apple  orchard, 
and  at  a  cost  of  $500  an  acre  in  good 
American  money. 

Ten  or  1 5  years  ago  we  were  handed  a 
lot  of  bunk  about  being  able  to  bring  an 
orchard  into  profitable  bearing  in  six  year-, 
at  a  cost  of  from  $150  to  $200  an  acre. 
It  can  not  be  done.  That  is  why  a  lot  of 
growers  have  become  discouraged. 

As  a  general  proposition,  I  maintain  that 
apples  of  size  and  quality  can  be  grown  in 
the  Willamette  Valley  at  a  profit.  Too 
much  care  can  not  be  excercised  in  selec- 
tion of  the  land  for  an  orchard.  Before 


Manager  Oregon  Affle  Orchard  Company,  Monroe, 
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I        Here  are  f resented  salient  features  % 

%  of   a    meaty    fractical    fafer    read  | 

I  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  | 

I  Oregon  State  Horticultural  Society,  | 

1  It  is  a  matter  of  some  regret  \ 

I  that  other  excellent  foints  touched  \ 

i  ufon  by  Mr.  Johnson  can  not  be  | 

1  given   sface   here.     From   his   ex-  | 

I  feriences,  for  instance,  he  has  come  | 

I  to  be  a  strong  advocate  of  early  -pick-  | 

I  ing  and  shipping.    His  paper  quoted  | 

1  at  length  from  other  authorities  by  | 

1  way  of  driving  home  the  value  of  | 

1  almost  ruthless  thinning.    It  is  im-  | 

I  portant,   in   reading   of   results   he  | 

I  mentions^  to  have  in  mind  the  fact  | 

I  that  most  orchards  in  irrigated  sec-  \ 

i  tions  have  nearly  twice  as  many  trees  | 

1  to  the   acre  as    do  the   Willamette  | 

1  Valley  orchards.  | 

^.,1,1111  iiiiiiiiiiiii  iir  iiiiiMii  riiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiii. 

we  planted  ours  we  had  several  thousand 
acres  under  option  and  before  the  purchase 
of  any  land  we  had  it  examined,  bored  and 
tested  by  a  soil  expert  from  the  agricultural 
college — Professor  H.  D.  Scudder.  We 
followed  his  recommendations  in  the  pur- 
chase and  subsequent  planting  of  the  land, 
and  since  then  have  been  impressed  with 
the  wisdom  of  this  course. 

I  can  not  give  the  growers  any  hard  and 
fast  rules  to  follow  that  will  insure  the 
raising  of  good  fruit.  Each  grower  has 
his  individual  problem.  Soil  conditions  and 
pruning  methods  vary.  Uniform  orchard 
practices  are  not  followed. 

DURING  the  past  four  years  we  have 
experienced  little  difficulty  in  develop- 
ing size,  color  and  quality.  This  required 
attention  to  five  important  details — prun- 
ing, spraying,  fertilization,  tillage  and 
thinning — with  emphasis  on  the  last  two, 
tillage  and  thinning. 

Without  plenty  of  light  and  air,  apples 
will  not  set  well  nor  color  properly. 
Hence  it  is  important'  that  trees  be  kept 
open  by  means  of  intelligent  pruning. 

We  follow  the  spraying  program  as  out- 
lined by  the  specialists  at  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College.  Most  of  our  spraying  is 
done  with  outfits  using  300  pounds  pres- 
sure or  better,  and  at  the  proper  time.  We 
applied  seven  sprays  during  the  past  season. 
Our  warehouse  foreman  informs  me  that 
our  culls  did  not  exceed  three  per  cent  of 
the  crop. 

Cover  crops  and  artificial  fertilizers, 
preferably  both,  must  be  systematically 
used  if  best  results  are  to  be  obtained. 
Plowing,  two  double  discings  and  two  or 
more  kimballings  or  harrowings  constitute 


Oregon 

a  minimum  tillage  program.  Years  when 
plowing  is  omitted,  a  third  double  discing 
mieht  be  added  with  good  results. 

At  Monroe  we  do  not  follow  any  hard 
and  fast  rule  in  thi  ning.  While  six  inches 
is  a  general  gauge  to  follow,  the  variety 
the  condition  of  the  individual  tree,  as  well 
as  the  set  of  fruit,  are  all  factors  to  guide 
one  in  thinning  operations.  During  our 
thinning  season  we  had  as  high  as  75  per- 
sons working,  at  a  cost  of  $2522.64. 

Always  take  off  the  undersized  fruits, 
regardless  of  their  position  on  the  tree,  is 
one  safe  rule  to  follow.  If  an  apple  is 
perceptibly  small  at  thinning  time  it  is 
almost  certain  to  be  in  the  five-tier  class  at 
packing  time.  Thin  early,  thin  thoroughly 
and  always  thin  off  the  doubles  and  the 
little  ones. 

We  took  off  easily  75  per  cent  of  our 
Ortleys  last  season,  and  yet  many  of  the 
trees  were  overloaded.  Always  thin  heavily 
on  Jonathans  and  Grimes.  These  varieties 
tend  to  grow  small  and  the  trade  does  not 
want  the  small  ones.  While  1 0  per  cent  of 
175s  and  smaller  will  usually  be  accepted, 
many  orders  received  by  us  last  season 
provided  for  163s  and  larger,  no  five-tier 
stock  being  wanted. 

WE  HAD  one  block  of  60  acres  of 
apples  which  show  a  net  profit 
of  $75  to  $100  an  acre  for  the  season. 
It  is  planted  to  Kings,  Spys,  Newtowns  and 
Ortleys.  It  produced  between  12,000  and 
1  5,000  boxes  of  fruit.  On  this  particular 
section  the  tillage  was  $5.20  an  acre;  spray- 
ing $17.95  an  acre,  including  cost  of  spray 
materials;  pruning,  $16.25  an  acre,  and 
thinning,  approximately  $12  an  acre. 

Including  overhead  and  miscellaneous 
expenses,  the  cost  of  producing  a  crop  on 
this  section  will  run  about  $60  an  acre.  We 
estimate  the  tree-to-car  expense  at  60  to  65 
cents  per  box.  Based  on  a  crop  of  four 
boxes  to  the  tree,  or  200  boxes  an  acre,  at 
60  cents  per  box,  we  hace  a  tree-to-car 
expense  of  $120  an  acre  and  a  production 
cost  of  $60  an  acre,  making  a  total  of  $180 
an  acre,  or  90  cents  a  box,  for  allgrades  and 
vi.rieties. 

Cost  of  production,  including  physical 
handling,  should  not  exceed  $1  per  box, 
and  ought  to  be  kept  down  to  75  cents  per 
box  as  production  increases. 

In  this  connection  I  would  strongly 
advise  more  attention  to  the  production  of 
appks  of  size  and  quality.  If  it  is  going  to 
cost  75  cents  to  $1  per  box  to  get  our  apples 
grown  and  loaded  on  cars,  no  financial 
expert  is  required  to  show  us  that  we  are 
losing  money  on  nearly  every  box  of  C 
grade  or  five-tier  apples  we  ship.  In  my 
judgment,  the  best  thing  that  could  happen 
the .  industry  here  would  be  the  definite 
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and  immediate  refusal  of  the  trade  to 
accept  our  small  apples  at  any  price. 

It  would  be  far  better  for  all  of  us  if 
we  could  build  and  operate  large  by- 
products plants  in  every  producing  section 
in  the  Northwest.  The  plants  should  hav2 
capacity  to  convert  all  of  our  C  grade  and 


five-tier  apples  into  cider,  vinegar,  jelly, 
jam,  dried  apples,  and  the  like,  at  a  normal 
price  per  ton.  Such  action  would  restrict 
the  output  of  the  Northwest  probably  50 
per  cent,  and  would  go  a  very  long  way  in 
stabilizing  the  market  and  insuring  to 
growers  a  good  margin  of  profit. 


Practically  all  of  our  extra  fancy  apples 
brought  $2  to  $2.50  per  box  f.  o.  b.  ship- 
ping point  the  past  season.  At  these  prices 
we  ought  to  make  a  satisfactory  profit  pro- 
viding we  are  growing  a  large  percentage  of 
extra  fancy  and  fancy  grades,  and  have  a 
{Continued  on  page  22) 
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Chicago 


International  8-16  $670 

and  a  P&O  2- furrow  Plow  FREE 

The  free  Plow  offer  expires  May  1. 


To  every  farmer  who  buys,  for  deUvery  before  May  1,  an 
International  8- 1 6  Tractor  purchased  by  one  of  our  dealers 
on  1922  account,  we  will  give  a  P&O  2-furrow  plow — or 
tractor  harrow  if  he  already  has  a  plow.    He  will  pay  only  $670 
f.  o.  b.  Chicago,  for  the  tractor,  and  the  plow  or  harrow  will  be 
given  him  absolutely  free,  f.  o.  b.  Chicago. 

The  International  8-16  is  not  a  stripped  tractor  but  sells  complete  with 
this  equipment — belt  pulley,  fenders,  platform,  throttle  governor,  adjustable 
drawbar,  angle  lugs,  brakes.  More  than  $  1  00  worth  of  essential  features, 
not  to  be  paid  for  extra  but  included  in  the  new  low  price. 

The  famous  Titan  10-20  Tractor  now  sells  for  $700.  Until  May  1  this 
Company  will  give  with  each  Titan,  covered  by  the  Special  Offer,  a  P&O 
3-furrow  plow  Free.  Tractor  and  plow  f.  o.  b.  Chicago.  Remember  that 
the  Titan  is  a  3-plow  tractor,  with  belt  power  in  proportion.  The  Titan  has 
proved  it  will  outlive  two  or  three  small  inferior  tractors.  Figure  that  you 
get  all  these  things — free  plow,  all  equipment,  reserve  power,  extra  long 
life,  a  tractor  unequalled  for  belt  work — for  $700. 

The  free  plow  offer  ends  May  1 .  If  your  order  has  not  yet  been 
placed  we  urge  immediate  action.    See  the  McCormick-Deering  Dealer. 

International  harvester  Company 

OF  AMERICA 

CHICAGO  ONCOiU-ORATtO)  USA. 

92  Branch  Houses  and  15,000  Dealers  in  the  United  States. 
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Some  Phases  of  ApplejMarketing 

By  H.  H.  Maynard, 

Eco)iomici  Department^  Washington  State  College^  Pullman 


HERE  is  another  phase  of  the  marketing 
problem.     There   have   been  certain 
weaknesses  in  the  industry,  due  to  the  pre- 


THERE  are  certain  fundamental 
marketing  functions  that  must  be 
considered  and  no  method  of  sell- 
ing can  be  adopted  which  will  eliminate  any 
one  of  them.  The  buyer  and  seller  must 
be  brought  together.  Wliether  or  not  this 
can  most  efficiently  be  accomplished  by  a 
broker,  working  under  the  direction  of  a 
local  sales  manager,  or  an  individual  grower, 
is  an  open  question. 

Both  methods  have  met  with  some  success 
in  the  apple  country  in  the  past  and  both 
have  certain  admitted  weaknesses.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  broker  must  be  used.  Just 
how  he  may  be  used  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage IS  a  question. 

My  study  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  use 
of  a  large  sales  agency  which  deals  in  all 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  can 
therefore  keep  its  salesmen  or  brokers  busy 
the  year  round  is  the  best  plan  for  most 
co-operative  associations.  Many  large 
growers  could  use  this  type  of  agency 
directly  and  others  would  do  better  to  use 
it  through  the  local  association. 

It  is  possible  that  this  can  be  most  ef- 
ficiently be  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
sales  agency,  owned  by  the  farmers  them- 
selves similar  to  the  method  used  by  the 
wheat  growers.  This  plan  is  being  sug- 
gested and  investigated  by  the  National 
Farm  Bureau.  There  are  many  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  the  successful  operation  of 
such  a  system.  Many  of  these  problems  are 
faced  by  no  other  type  of  farmer. 

The  wheat  grower  of  the  Northwest  is 
essentially  like  the  wheat  grower  of  Kansas 
or  Dakota;  that  is,  he  is  pretty  much  the 
same  kind  of  man  racially,  economically, 
educationally  and  socially.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  big  stock  men  of  the  country 


and  of  the  corn  and  cotton  growers.  But 
it  is  not  true  of  the  fruit  growers  of  the 
United  States. 

The  man  who  raises  early  vegetables  on 
the  east  shore  of  Virginia  or  in  the  Rio 
Grande  valley  of  Texas,  is  not  the  same 
man  who  raises  cantaloupes  in  the  Imperial 
valley,  citrus  fruit  in  California,  or  apples 
in  Washington  or  Oregon.  He  has  a  dif- 
ferent racial  history,  different  standards  of 
living,  and  a  different  background  in 
general. 

It  is  a  vastly  more  difficult  thing  to  get 
these  men  together  in  co-operative  enter- 
prise than  it  is  a  few  wheat  men.  Yet  that 
is  just  what  would  have  to  be  done  if  a 
growers'  sales  agency  were  to  be  successful. 
It  must  compete  with  the  big  sales  agencies 
now  organized  to  sell  apples,  fruits  and 
vegetables.  These  agencies  either  own 
orchards  and  gardens  in  all  these  and  many 
others  sections  or  they  represent  growers  or 
growers'  associations  in  these  widely  dif- 
ferent sections.  Perhaps  these  varying 
nationalities  and  types  could  co-operate  in 
the  maintenance  of  a  sales  agency,  but  the 
history  of  the  co-operative  movement 
Indicates  that  it  would  be  almost  certain  to 
result  in  failure. 

My  conclusion  on  this  point  is  that 
growers  who  wish  to  sell  to  other  than  cash 
buyers  will  do  well  to  join  a  local  co- 
operative association,  being  careful  to  retain 
control  of  the  association  in  hands  other 
than  those  of  the  sales  agency,  and  then  sell 
through  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  big 
associations  or  sales  agencies.  Many  men 
prefer  to  sell  for  cash.  The  cash  buyer  is 
present  to  accommodate  them  and,  in  my 
opinion,  always  will  be  on  hand. 


SERVICE 

IS  QUR  FIRST  N-AIM 


TUf  IT 


SIMPSON  a  DOELLER 


CO. 


GET  OUR  SAMPLES 
AND  PRICES 

VYECAN  FILL  YOUR 
ORDER  FOR  STOCK, 
APPLE.PEARXHERRY 
AND  STRAWBERRY  LABELS 
IN  24  HOURS. 


WRAPPERS 


"Caro"  Protects-"Caro"  Prolongs  the  Life  of  Fruit-Why? 


CHEMICALLY  TREATED,  "Caro"  from  DessiCARB  (to  dry  up) 
FRUIT  MATURITY  is  retarded  by  cold  or  refrigeration  and  hastened  by  heat  or  atmospheric  exposure. 
The  soft  fibrous  silk-like  texture  of  "Caro"  provides  just  sufficient  ventilation  to  retard  the  ripening  process. 
FRUIT  DECOMPOSITION  starts  from  a  bruise  which  opens  tiny  holes  and  permits  juice  to  escape  and  BACTERIA  to 
enter.   "Caro"  clings  closely  and  dries  up  the  escaping  juice.  "Caro"  ingredients  harden  the  spot,  kill  the  BACTERIA, 
arrest  the  decomposition. 

Umitoa  States  Distributon,  AMERICAN  SALES  AGENCIES  CO.,  112  Marlrat  StrMt,  San  FranciMO,  California 
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valence  of  too  easy  credit.  Certain  market- 
ing factors  have  made  a  practice  of  advanc- 
ing cash  and  supplies  to  the  growers  in 
order  to  secure  control  of  their  crop  and  be 
sure  that  it  would  be  sold  to  them  when 
ready  to  pick,  pack  and  ship.  The  result 
is  that  growers  have  spent  too  much  money 
during  the  growing  season.  They  have  not 
had  the  hand  of  necessity  in  a  position  to 
restrain  them. 

These  growers  have  been  optimistic  and 
have  spent  this  money  in  anticipation  of 
repaying  it  from  the  returns  from  their 
apples  in  the  fall  and  having  a  good  surplus 
besides  this  left,  on  which  to  live  the 
following  year.  When  fall  arrives  they 
find  their  returns  less  than  they  had  anti- 
cipated, for  fruit  growers  know  that  this  is 
much  more  liable  to  happen  than  the 
reverse.  They  find,  in  fact,  that  they  have 
used  up  most  of  what  their  apples  really 
brought  them  in  net  returns,  during  the 
summer.  The  only  thing  for  them  to  do  is 
to  repeat  the  process  and  all  too  often  the 
result  has  been  the  same  year  after  year. 

In  the  past  the  cash  advance  system  was 
perhaps  the  only  method  of  financing  open 
to  the  growers.  But  now  this  is  no  longer 
true.  The  Federal  Reserve  system  has 
provided  for  making  growers'  paper  eligible 
for  rediscount,  when  properly  secured,  and 
has  provided  for  making  the  growing  crop 
on  the  trees  this  security. 

The  grower  can  now  go  to  his  banker, 
get  the  cash  he  needs  and  be  able  to  pay 
cash  as  he  goes.  He  can  pay  cash  for  his 
orchard  supplies  and  for  his  household  and 
other  expenses  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
he  can  get  better  terms  and  prices  than  he 
time  comes  he  is  free  to  sell  wherever  he 
ever  got  from  the  cash  buyer.  When  selling 
can  get  the  best  offer.  He  can  use  any  one 
of  the  methods  of  selling  which  are  open 
to  him.  He  is  on  an  open  and  abdve- 
lx)ard  business  basis,  and  can  reap  the  profit 
of  such  a  position. 

Of  course,  this  means  that  he  must  go 
to  his  banker  with  his  statement  of  condition 
and  with  his  crop  estimate.  In  the  past 
all  too  many  farmers  have  been  unwilling 
to  do  this.  But  it  is  hoped  that  the  apple 
growers  will  cultivate  a  frankness  in  their 
dealings  with  their  banker  advisers  which 
will  permit  them  to  go  to  them  with  their 
needs  for  financing  and  be  taken  care  of 
on  a  business  basis. 

I  believe  that  the  cash  buyer  has  a  place 
in  the  industry,  but  I  believe  that  this  place 
is  not  connected  with  granting  credit. 
Many  growers  prefer  to  sell  for  cash  and 
to  know  that  the}'  will  have  the  cash  when 
the  fruit  is  delivered.  They  also  are  will- 
ing to  take  less,  if  necessary,  than  they 
could  secure  elsewhere  if  they  can  have  the 
cash  and  know  just  how  much  it  is.  They 
want  to  know  how  much  they  can  depend 
on ;  how  much  they  will  have  for  new 
machinery;  how  much  with  which  to  buy 
additional  land  or  an  automobile,  etc. 
These  men,  therefore,  need  to  have  a 
chance  to  sell  to  the  cash  buver. 


NOW  ^395  F.O.B.  DETTiicIrr 


Xew  Price  flakes  FORDSOX  Possible  For 
EVERY  FARMER 


Saz>e  your  time  by  30  to  5  0 
-per  cent — jnake  your  zvork 
easy . 

PLOW,  disk,  harrow,  harvest, 
thresh,  bale  hay,  saw  wood, 
pump  water,  grade,  pull  stumps, 
fill  the  silo,  grind  feed — do  these 
with  your  FORDSON  TRAC- 
TOR. All  the  farm  tasks  which 
can  be  done  by  motive  power,  the 
FORDSON  will  do  and  do  well. 
The  170,000  now  in  use  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  prove  its  ef- 
ficiency and  reliability. 


Sign  and  Mail  Coupon 

Northwest  Ford 
Dealers 

W:ishington,  Oregon,  Montana,  Idaho 

706   Fairview  Ave., 
Seattle 

East  Eleventh  and  Division  Sts., 
Portland,  Oregon 


Save  on  labor — the  FORD- 
SON is  the  ''Perfect  Hired, 
Man'' 


The  FORDSON  dealer  nearest  you  will  make 
vou  a  free  demonstration. 


I      XORTHWEST  FORD  DEALERS 
I      706  Fairview  Ave.,  Seattle. 

I         Please  send  me  tree  information  on  Ford- 
son  Tractors.     (Mark  X  in  square  oppo- 
'      site  literature  or  service  desired.) 
'  Fordson  Tractor  Manual. 

I  The  Fordson  at  Work 

Free    demonstration.      (State  purpose 
1  for  which  tractor  is  intended.) 

j         If  you  own  a  tractor  state  what  make. 

I  Name   

I  Address   


Musical 

WE  SAVE  YOU  MONEY! 

SHEET 

Merchandise 

W.  Martius  Music  House,  Inc. 

MUSIC 

Write 

1009  First  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington 

Write 
Us 

Us 

Everything  Known  in  Music 

Others  are  not  speculative  in  their  make- 
up. They  prefer  a  sure  thing  in  the  fall 
to  a  chance  of  more  returns  in  the  spring 
or  summer.  Hence  they  throw  the  burden 
of  the  speculation  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
cash  buyer.  If  he  carries  this  he  must  have 
an  adequate  return.  Hence  I  believe  that 
the  cash  buyer  is  an  important  cog  in  the 
marketing  machine. 


THE  need  for  co-operative  advertising 
cannot  be  too  greatly  stressed.  People 
in  the  east  must  be  made  to  see  that  the 
western  apple  is  a  qualit}-  product!  that  it 
is  a  staple  and  not  a  luxury.  They  must 
be  made  to  see  the  superiorit}'  of  the 
western  boxed  apple  over  the  barreled 
product.  They  must  be  made  to  realize 
the  value  of  the  apple  as  a  food.  These 
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things  and  many  others  can  be  accomplished 
by  advertising. 

The  Skookum,  Hood  River,  and  Big  Y 
growers  have  done  a  great  deal  to  ac- 
complish these  objects  in  the  past,  but  the 
task  is  too  big  for  any  small  group  of 
growers  such  as  these.  They  must  have  the 
help  of  the  entire  industry.  This  cag  be 
brought  about  by  a  co-operative  carnpaign 
participated  in  by  the  growers  of  the  North- 
west without  regard  to  what  particular 
channel  they  choose  for  marketing  their 
fruit. 

It  is  time  for  the  growers  of  Hood  River 
to  forget  that  they  think  they  have  the  best 
apple  on  earth,  and  for  Yakima  and 
Wenatchee  to  do  the  same  thing  and  get 
together  for  the  good  of  the  industry.  It 
is  time  for  the  cash  buyer  to  forget  his 
jealousy  of  the  co-operative  association  and 
for  both  of  them  to  quit  knocking  the 
consignment  house  long  enough  to  contri- 
bute to  this  campaign. 

Apple  production  in  the  northwest  is 
increasing.  The  time  is  coming  when  it 
may  be  difficult  to  market  the  fruit 
produced  unless  a  corresponding  increase 
in  demand  Is  created  through  advertising. 

What,  for  Illustration,  would  have  hap- 
pened to  apple  prices  this  year  if  frost  had 
not  destroyed  most  of  the  barreled  crop? 
Stop  and  think  of  that  question  and  then 
realize  that  the  time  is  now  here  when  the 
entire  industry  must  get  together  to  develop 
its  market  both  at  home  and  abroad. 


Grafting  Wax 

By  A.  B.  Clough 

CALIFORNIA  walnut  grafting  wax  is 
now  being  strongly  recommended  by 
horticultural  experts,  for  use  in  orchard 
work  of  the  northwest.  In  trials  on  walnut 
trees  In  California,  where  it  got  its  name, 
it  has  proved  more  satisfactory  than  any  of 
the  other  kinds.  In  the  northwest  it  is  also 
being  used  on  deciduous  trees,  such  as  the 
apple,  peach,  pear,  etc. 

This  preparation  Is  now  a  little  more  ex- 
pensive than  some  of  the  others,  but  its  ease 
and  efficiency  of  application  more  than 
make  up  for  the  difference  In  original  cost. 
It  is  usually  heated  in  a  metal  container 
until  it  is  possible  to  apply  it  by  means  of  a 
common  paint  brush.  This  saves  much  time, 
as  most  waxes  must  be  warmed  by  friction 
with  the  hand  and  applied  in  the  form  of 
putty. 

It  is  used  principally  in  cleft  grafting, 
bark  grafting,  and  whip  grafting,  where  it 
is  necessary  to  cover  all  cut  surfaces,  im- 
mediately after  the  graft  Is  made.  A  cover- 
ing of  this  sort  effectively  prevents  evap- 
oration of  moisture,  prevents  decay  or 
growth  of  fungi,  and  protects  the  wound 
from  the  entrance  of  harmful  Insects. 

California  grafting  wax  Is  easily  prepared 
by  using  5  pounds  of  rosin,  1  pound  bees- 
wax, one-half  pound  powdered  charcoal. 


and  one-half  pint  raw  linseed  oil.  Heat 
the  rosin  and  the  beeswax  together  in  a 
container,  remove  the  heat  and  add  the 
charcoal.  This  will  cause  considerable  ef- 
fervescence, so  care  must  be  exercised  to 
prevent  overflow  of  the  mixture.  After 
this  mixture  has  been  thoroughly  stirred 
add  the  raw  linseed  oil  and  allow  to  cool. 
When  cool  it  will  take  solid  form  and  must 
therefore  be  heated  for  application. 

AAA 

Early  bearing  apricots,  peaches  and  crab 
iipples  are  being  planted  along  the  roadsides 
in   some   California   districts   to   serve  as 
windbreaks  for  the  main  orchard. 

AAA 

You  do  a  double  favor  by  mentioning 
Betfer  Fruit  when  answering  advertise- 
ments you  find  here. 


Old 

Outfits 
Taken 
in  Trade 


'cnardupraijers 

at  Pre-WarEtice^ 

All  sizes — hand  or  power  outfits.  Best 
obtainable^     Get  our  prices. 

SPECIAL — Barrel  Sprayers  at  $25. 

QUALITY  SPRAYER  MFG.  CO., 
245  Grand  Ave.  Portland,  Or. 


Protect  Your  Crop  From  Frost 


A  Night  of  Frost  May  Cost 
You  an  Entire  Year's  Profit. 

Jack  Frost  works  fast.  Today  you 
may    have    promise    of    a  tremendous 

crop    and    big    profits.  Tomorrov\^  

you  may  be  facing  terrible  loss.  In- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  frost  pre- 
vention v^rrite   us  without  delay. 


More  than  $75,000,000.00  are  lost  annually  through 
frost  damage  to  growing  crops,  according  to  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  is  a  tremendous  toll  to 
collect  from  the  growers  of  the  country.  It  may  hit  YOU 
next.  Be  prepared.  Take  no  chances.  Equip  your  or- 
chard with  the 


"BOLTON" 
ORCHARD  HEATER 

Safest  and  surest  frost  prevention  method  known. 
Generates  heat  quickly,  and  maintains  the  temperature 
above  the  freezing  point  for  a  long  time.  Economical  to 
operate.  SEND  FOR  BOOKLET  B-5. 

W.  R.  AMES  CO.,  Inc. 


8th  and  Irwin  Streets 


San  Francisco,  California 
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Loganberries 

By  G.  E.  Dayis 

Sumner,  Washington 

THE  big  demand  for  loganberries  and 
loganberry  juice  throughout  the  world 
has  caused  many  growers  to  enter  the  field, 
which  is  a  profitable  one  if  properly  under- 
stood. 

The  art  of  growing  them  is  simple,  if 
one  has  the  knowledge.  The  two  vital 
factors  that  enter  into  successful  production 
of  loganberries  are  soil  and  climatic 
conditions. 

A  good,  well  drained  clay  loam  soil  is 
well  adapted  to  their  culture.  The  ground 
should  be  thoroughly  plowed  and  harrowed, 
ready  for  planting  in  April.  When  the  tip 
plants  are  ready  to  dig,  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  get  plants  that  are  not  well  matured, 
as  here  is  the  reason  so  many  young  plants 
die. 

The  plants  should  be  set  8  feet  apart  in 
the  row,  the  rows  7  feet  apart.  That 
requires  775  plants  per  acre.  The  posts 
should  be  7  feet  long  set  2^  feet  in  the 
ground,  32  feet  apart  in  the  row.  This 
takes  210  to  the  acre. 

There  are  several  systems  of  trellising 
logans,  but  the  most  practical  one  is  where 
3  wires  are  used,  all  on  the  same  side  of 
the  posts.  The  lower  wire  is  put  1 8  inches 
from  the  ground;  the  middle  wire  3  feet 
high,  and  the  top  one  4^  feet.  The 
young  canes  are  left  on  the  ground  during 
the  growing  season  and,  in  fact,  until 
spring,  when  the  old  canes  are  cut  out  and 
burned. 

The  young  canes  are  taken  one  at  a  time, 
raised  up  over  the  hill  to  the  top  wire,  then 
out  four  feet  and  down  under  the  bottom 
wire  and  wound  around,  in  the  shape  of  a 
snail  or  else  wound  in  the  shape  of  a  figure 
eight.  This  system  gives  a  solid  wall  of 
fruit-bearing  canes.  Also,  the  berries  are 
out  where  they  can  be  seen.  This  is  one 
thing  that  must  be  considered,  as  the  logan- 
berry has  such  short  laterals  it  is  very  easy 
for  the  berries  to  be  hidden  from  view,  and 
the  easier  we  make  it  for  the  pickers  to 
find  the  berries  the  better  it  is  for  the 
grower. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  picking,  as 
one  over-ripe  berry  in  a  crate  soon  starts 
to  bleed,  then  mold  and  soon  spoils  the 
whole  crate. 

Just  here  is  where  many  growers  make 
their  biggest  mistake — in  supervision  of  the 
picking.  The  old  saying  "Every  picker 
needs  watching"  is  pretty  largely  true. 

If  you  grow  good  berries,  pick  them 
properly,  and  market  them  judiciously, 
they  will  net  you  a  nice  profit. 

AAA 

"Lady  Dryden,"  a  Barred  Rock  hen 
belonging  to  Oregon  Agricultural  College, 
in  the  California  egg-laying  contest  from 
December  14,  1920  to  December  14,  1921, 
laid  324  eggs — a  world's  record  for  the 
breed. 


Apples  by  Weight 

IN  RECENT  years  several  fruit  shipping 
organizations  have  adopted  a  system  of 
sampling  apples  by  weight  in  determining 
grades  and  sizes  of  apples  packed  for  each 
grower. 

The  aim  of  sampling  apples  by  weight 
is  to  speed  up  the  movement  of  the  fruit 
through  the  packing  rooms,  and  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  repiling  and  checking  which 
frequently  arises  in  attempting  to  retain 
•the  identity  of  each  grower's  lot  of  loose 
fruit  on  the  packing-house  floor.  A  sample 
is  selected  from  each  lot  of  fruit  received. 
This  is  graded  and  sized,  and  a  record  mad^^ 
of  the  weight  of  each  grade  and  size  in  the 


sample.  The  percentage  relation  of  the 
total  weight  of  the  sample  to  the  total 
weight  of  the  lot  is  then  applied  to  ascer- 
tain the  weight  of  the  various  grades  and 
sizes  that  make  up  the  lot,  and  the  grower 
is  given  credit  for  the  total  weight, 
classified  as  to  grades  and  sizes. 

Now  the  government  has  taken  up  the 
idea  and  has  prepared  accounting  forms  and 
data  which  will  be  of  great  service  to  those 
wishing  to  study  or  employ  the  new 
method.  Details  have  been  published  in 
Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  1006, 
on  "Accounting  Records  for  Sampling 
Apples  by  Weight." 

AAA 

Advertisers  appreciate  knowing  in  what 
publication  you  found  their  proposition. 
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Inspection  at  Source 

Reports  from  Washington  give 
indication  that  growers  and  shippers 
of  the  Northwest  are  at  the  point 
of  winning  their  fight  for  inspec- 
tion of  shipments  of  fruit,  vege- 
tables, poultry,  butter  and  other 
perishable  products  at  loading  sta- 
tions instead  of  destination. 

The  measure  that  may  bring  this 
about  was  introduced  by  Represen- 
tative Summers  of  Washington 
state.  It  was  adopted  as  a  part  of 
the  agricultural  appropriation  bill 
and,  unless  there  be  meddlesome 
tinkering,  will  be  enacted  into  fed- 
eral law. 

Were  shipping  point  inspection 
a  new  and  untried  thing.  Congress 
might  find  some  justification  ioj 
turning  down  the  idea.  But  it  is 
far  from  being  new  or  untried.  The 
article  in  this  issue  of  Better 
pRurr  on  shipping  point  inspection 
of  potatoes  in  the  state  of  Idaho 
quite  convincingly  sets  forth  both 
the  practicability  and  success  of  this 
methdd.  It  would  be  difficult, 
even  for  a  United  States  senator,  to 
read  the  benefits  as  summarized  in 
the  conclusion  of  this  article  and 
still  have  adequate  justification  for 
opposing  the  growers'  plea. 


The  senseless  losses  and  injus- 
tices involved  in  the  present  inspec- 
tion system  demand  a  remedy.  This 
remedy  has  been  evolved.  Con- 
gress faces  the  duty  of  applying  it 
forthwith,  and  the  great  army  of 
growers  and  ranchers  should  stand 
by  and  see  that  the  job  is  promptly 
accomplished. 


Wage  Problem 

Consideration  of  wage  questions 
has  been  to  the  fore  of  late  in 
fruit  growing  circles.  Adjustments 
are  taking  place  and  must  have 
place  in  the  grower's  plans  for  this 
season.  Manifestly,  since  the 
country  has  been  experiencing  a 
period  of  falling  commodity  prices 
for  some  months,  the  trend  of 
wages  has  also  been  downward. 

The  real  problem  which  now 
concerns  fruit  men  is  a  question  of 
how  much  reduction  there  should 
be  in  wage  rates. 

There  are  those  who  hold  that 
the  country  will  this  summer  return 
to  pre-war  conditions  and  prices. 
They  argue,  accordingly,  that 
wages  should  be  put  back  to  the 
pre-war  basis — back  to  the  point 
where  20  and  25  cents  an  hour  was 
considered  equitable  pay,  for  all 
ordinary  labor. 

There  is  error  in  this  conclusion. 
The  fundamental  error  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  country  is  no  loneer 
in  a  period  of  falling  prices.  Man- 
ufacturing and  wholesale  prices 
have  passed  low  ebb.  Minor  re- 
visions downward  may  yet  be  ex- 
pected in  a  few  lines,  but  they  are 
only  such  as  must  come  from  the 
retailers.  In  the  basic  industries, 
including  such  things  as  steel,  cop- 
per, sugar  and  fabrics,  prices  now 
tend  upward  and  not  downward. 

Even  the  prices  of  farm  products 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  decline 
some  weeks  ago  and  now  are  stif- 
fening. 

The  fundamental  fact  to  be 
borne  in  mind — in  which  all  econo  - 
mists concur — is  that  the  country 
will  not  return  to  pre-war  prices  of 
1912-13  at  this  time.  Every  period 
of  high  prosperity  is  followed  by 
at  least  one  secondary  upward  swing 
of  prices.     Not  until  after- -this 


second  swing  has  passed  can  the 
country  expect  pre-war  conditions 
and  prices.  We  have  entered  this 
movement,  and  the  wise  man  will 
lay  his  plans  accordingly. 

It  is  both  wise  and  just  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  we  have  not  re- 
turned and  will  not  return — for  at 
least  1 8  months  or  more — to  a  pre- 
war status.  Disregarding  the  scales 
of  skilled  workers,  the  wages  of 
common  labor  have  now  been 
deflated  about  far  enough.  Labor 
prices  this  season  will  be  below 
those  of  last  season,  but  to  seek  to 
force  them  too  low  will  entail  only 
dissatisfaction  and  trouble. 

The  Radiophone 

Use  of  the  radiophone  has  come 
into  its  own  in  the  Northwest  with 
a  rush.  At  first  considered  rather 
lightly  as  something  that  should 
amuse  and  interest  the  mechanically 
inclined  boy,  it  has  quickly  won 
recognition  as  a  valuable  invention 
of  far-reaching  utility. 

It  is  partly  true  that  the  radio- 
phone is  still  popular  chiefly  for 
amusement  purposes.  But,  mark 
the  statement,  its  commercial  uses 
are  to  be  very  extensive  and  valu- 
able. These  are  in  their  infancy, 
but  will  be  developed  with  startling- 
rapidity. 

If  the  boy  wants  to  install  a 
radiophone  receiving  set  in  your 
back-yard  give  him  fullest  en- 
couragement. In  another  year  your 
neighbors  will  be  receiving  frost 
warnings,  weather  reports,  market 
reports  and  no  end  of  helpful  and 
interesting  information  over  the 
radiophone. 

Use  of  the  radiophone  will  be- 
come as  universal  as  use  of  the  auto- 
mobile. Every  orchardist  will  have 
one.  Cost  of  installation  is  quite 
nominal — that  is,  for  the  receiving 
set  alone.  Scan  our  advertising 
columns  if  you  are  suspicious  about 
this  boost.  We  are  not  thinking 
even  of  the  endless  amusement  and 
entertainment  features  you  will 
enjoy.  In  suggesting  that  you  in- 
stall a  radiophone  at  your  earliest 
convenience  we  have  in  mind  only 
its  assured  commercial  value  to  you 
in  protecting  and  marketing  your 
fruit. 
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Skookum  Affairs 

THE  SKOOKUM  PACKERS'  Associa- 
tion held  its  postponed  annual  meeting 
at  Wenatchee  the  middle  of  March 
and  elected  I.  H.  Logue,  president;  C.  W. 
White,  first  vice  president;  A.  E.  Munson, 
second  vice  president;  Miss  Grace  Lan- 
phere,  secretary-treasurer;  J.  A.  Warman, 
general  manager  and  C.  W.  White,  A.  E. 
Munson,  J.  W.  Terry,  F.  H.  Phipps,  B. 
W.  Johnson  and  P.  M.  Martin,  executive 
committee. 

A  resolution  was  passed  providing  for 
the  disbursement  of  $10,000  of  the  assets 
to  the  shipping  units  in  proportion  as  this 
sum  had  been  paid  in.  The  Seattle  adver- 
tising office  was  ordered  discontinued,  thus 
centralizing  the  work  of  the  Skookum 
Packers'  Association  at  Wenatchee.  Dis- 
bursement of  the  $10,000  fund,  it  is  be- 
lieved, indicates  a  change  in  the  advertising 
policy  and  the  intention  of  the  growers  to 
~pend  less  for  this  purpose. 

According  to  a  member  of  the.  associa- 
tion, who  is  also  a  member  of  the  new 
United  Apple  Growers,  the  United  Apple 
Growers'  concern  will  be  abandoned  and 
no  attempt  made  by  this  organization 
to  use  the  Skookum  brand.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Skookum  packers  hav  until 
Mav  1  to  complete  their  cancellation  as 
members  and  those  not  completing  cancel- 
lation will  ship  through  the  Skookum  as- 
sociation as  last  year.  No  unit,  so  far  as 
known,  has  completed  cancellation.  The 
Northwestern  Fruit  exchange  will  handle 
all  fruit  of  the  association  as  it  did  last 
\'c:ir. 


peach  leaf  curl.  This  caused  considerable 
damage  to  peach  orchards  this  past  year, 
the  attack  being  the  most  severe  that  has 
visited  in  several  seasons. 

"In  the  early  spring  the  leaves  begin  to 
curl  between  the  veins,  take  on  a  reddish 
hue  and  finally  all  fall  off.  This  neces- 
sitates the  tree  putting  out  another  crop  of 
leaves,  which  weakens  it,  and,  if  repeated 
enough  times,  causes  death  to  the  tree.  In 
most  of  the  cases,  no  fruit  will  be  pro- 
duced. Fall  spraying,  just  after  the  leaves 
drop,  is  best. 

"To  get  maximum  results,  use  a  solution 
of  Bordeaux  with  the  strength  of  6-6-50, 
or  even  8-8-5  0.  Spring  spraying  is  suc- 
cessful,   provided    the    spray    is  applied 


before  there  is  any  indication  of  the  open- 
ing of  the  bud,  in  other  words — spraying 
must  be  done  while  the  buds  are  dormant. 
This  is  a  very  easy  disease  to  control  if  the 
spraying  is  handled  properly." 

California  horticultural  authorities  have 
been  warning  automobile  and  truck  trans- 
portation concerns  with  reference  to  the 
state  law  prohibiting  the  transfer  of  nur- 
sery stock  from  one  county  to  another  with- 
out notifying  the  county  horticultural  com- 
missioner at  destination. 

AAA 

Latest  edition  of  Better  Fruit  just 
received.  It  is  full  of  good  things. — Luke 
Powell,  Yakima,  Washington. 


Preventing:  Leaf  Curl 

INFECTIONS  of  the  destructive  peach 
leaf  curl  may  be  fully  prevented  by 
thorough  application  of  Bordeaux  spra\ 
between  December  1  and  the  early  part  of 
February,  according  to  most  excellent 
authorities.  By  George  L.  Zundel,  exten- 
sion disease  specialist  with  the  Washington 
State  College,  recommendation  is  made  that 
the  sprav  be  applied  soon  after  the  leaves 
fall. 

"Peach  trees  are  not  bearing  fruit  at  this 
time  of  the  year,"  he  says,  "but  to  help 
secure  a  good  crop  for  the  next  season,  fall 
is  the  time  to  spray  in  order  to  control  the 
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Kayso  in  your  spray  means  a  thin  film  of  spray 
solution,  spread  evenly  over  every  part  of  tree, 
foliage  and  fruit,  giving  complete  protection 
against  insed:  pests  and  fungus,  diseases. 

Kayso  is  sold  by  all  leading  Pacific  Coast  dealers.  Your 
local  dealer  should  be  able  to  supply  you.  If  not,  order 
diredt  or  write  for  descriptive  circular, 
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Shipping-  Point  In- 
spection of  Potatoes 

{Continued  from  page  9) 

tion  was  available  by  authorized  inspectors 
at  128  shipping  points.  Thirty-four  in- 
spectors were  employed.  Practically  all 
demands  for  shipping  point  inspection  on 
the  part  of  growers  or  shippers  were  met 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  dis- 
tant point  where  either  the  movement  was 
too  light  or  a  satisfactory  inspector  could 
not  be  secured. 

Uniformity  of  conducting  the  inspection 
service  is  maintained  by  the  use  of  a  book 
of  regulations  and  instructions  to  inspectors. 
A  chief  potato  inspector  is  employed,  who 
spends  practically  his  entire  time  giving 
personal  aid  to  each  inspector  in  the  en- 
forcement of  these  regulations  and  instruc- 
tions. A  supervising  inspector  of  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Markets  and  Crop  Estimates 
works  in  conjunction  with  the  Boise  office 
and  the  chief  inspector. 

The  fee  for  potato  inspection  per  car 
In  Idaho  is  $2.50  and  1  cent  per  sack  for 
less  than  one-half  car  lots.  In  Colorado 
it  is  $2.50  per  car;  California  charges  $5.00 
per  car  and  $2.50  for  half  car  lots  or 
less.  The  rate  is  the  same  in  the  state  of 
Washington. 

At  $2.50  per  car,  16,733  cars  having 
been  inspected  from  April  1,  1919,  to  De- 
cember 1,  1921,  the  potato  industry  of  the 
state  has  paid  into  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  inspection  fees  a  total  of 
$41,832.50.  The  fee  is  not  sufficient  to 
maintain  inspection  service  most  satisfac- 
torily and  should  be  increased  to  at  least 
$4.00  per  car  and  preferably  $5.00. 

OPTIONAL  OR  Compulsory  Inspec- 
tion— This  is  a  decidedly  debatable 
question.  In  order  to  secure  the  experience 
of  the  states  operating  under  compulsory 
and  optional  inspection  laws  this  question 
was  asked  of  California,  Colorado,  Wash- 
ington and  Wisconsin  authorities,  with  the 
following  results: 

California — F.  W.  Read,  in  charge  of 
standardization  service,  reports: 

"In  my  opinion,  based  on  the  experi- 
ence we  have  had  in  this  work,  I  would  say 
that  optional  inspection  is  generally  to  be 
preferred." 

Colorado — Wm.  F.  Allewelt,  director 
Division  of  Marketing,  believes  in  compul- 
sory inspection,  saying:  "In  my  opinion, 
compulsory  inspection  is  very  much  prefer- 
able to  optional  inspection,  particularly 
when  inaugurating  the  work  in  a  new  dis- 
trict. Honest,  responsible,  reliable  grow- 
ers and  shippers,  who  take  some  pride  in 
the  product  they  put  out  and  wish  to  main- 
tain reputations  for  handling  standard 
goods,  are  all  strongly  in  favor  of  stan- 
dardization  and  inspection." 

Washington — Chas.  L.  Robinson,  super- 
visor of  horticulture,  in  reporting,  states: 


"In  my  opinion  optional  inspection  is  most 
desirable  under  present  conditions." 

Wisconsin — The  experience  of  compul- 
sory inspection  in  Wisconsin,  as  reported 
by  B.  B.  Jones,  in  charge  inspection  ser- 
vice. State  Department  of  Markets,  is  not 
only  of  value  in  this  connection  but  also 
shows  some  financial  benefits  of  Idaho 
standardization  and  reputation  of  the  Idaho 
potato  as  compared  with  the  Wisconsin  po- 
tato. He  says:  "In  the  case  of  potatoes 
the  inspection  is  compulsory  and  every  car- 
load of  potatoes  shipped  from  the  state 
must  be  inspected  by  an  official  licensed 
state  inspector.  This  is  the  first  year  such 
a  service  has  been  in  operation. 

"There  was  considerable  opposition  to 
the  work  to  begin  with,  but  as  the  service 
improve'j  this  opposition  wanes  and  we  hope 
to  make  it  a  permanent  feature  in  this 
state.  Our  investigations  have  shown  that 
shipping  point  inspection  has  been  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  the  potato  shippers  of 
the  state.  It  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
grade  of  potatoes  being  shipped  out. 

"In  past  year?  Idaho  potatoes  have  been 
the  standard  in  this  section.  We  always 
have  looked  to  Idaho  for  high  grade  stock 
and  the  dealers  have  always  paid  for  it. 
We  have  always  respected  the  good  grade 
of  potatoes  that  you  have  put  on  the  mar- 
ket and  to  our  minds  it  has  been  attributed 
to  the  careful  way  in  which  potatoes  have 
been  handled  and  graded." 


In  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  shipping 
point  inspection  and  standardization  is  yet 
too  new  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion  as 
to  the  merits  of  optional  or  compulsory 
inspection,  but  as  experience  is  gained  in 
this  State  It  appears  that  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  Is  drifting  in  favor  of  compul- 
sory inspection. 
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TTiENEFITS  ._to  Potato  Industry — 
From  experience  of  three  years  of 
potato  shipping  point  inspection  as  con- 
ducted in  Idaho,  the  following  outstanding 
points  suggest  themselves  as  decided  benefits 
to  the  potato  growing  industry  of  the  state 
derived  from  the  shipping  point  inspection 
work: 

1.  It  enables  the  establishment  of  grades. 

2.  Secures  a  standardized  pack  and  pack- 
age. 

3.  It  encourages  better  cultural  prac- 
tices. 

4.  It  encourages  the  production  of  a 
higher  grade  of  potatoes. 

5.  It  encourages  the  use  of  better  seed. 

6:  It  makes  a  better  class  of  growers  and 
shippers  who  are  less  frequently  inclined 
to  evade  standards  and  laws  pertaining  to 
honest  marketing. 

7.  It  is  insurance  and  protection  for  the 
shipper. 

8.  The  inspection  is  a  protection  to  the 
growers  who  put  up  a  good  grade  of  pof^- 
toes  in  a  community  against  neighbors  who 
will  not  or  do  not  aspire  to  higher  stan- 
dards, 

9.  Useful  in  settling  disputes  among 
shippers,  transportation  companies  and  Duy- 
ers. 

10.  It  facilitates  marketing. 

11.  It  permits  buying  at  long  range  on  an 
f.  o.  b.  basis  with  assurance  on  the  part  of 
the  buyer  that  he  is  getting  the  grade  which 
he  paid  for  without  seeing  the  stock  and  en- 
courages f.  o.  b.  sales. 

12.  It  lessens  the  chances  for  rejection 
at  destination  on  account  of  a  declining 
market  or  unscrupulous  receiver. 

13.  It  assists  materially  in  the  adjustment 
of  railroad  claims. 

14.  It  establishes  uniformity  of  market- 
ing practices. 

15.  It  classifies  the  merits  of  the  stock 
and  permits  sales  accordingly. 

16.  It  is  a  powerful  educational  agency, 

17.  It  places  responsibility  more  accu- 
rately for  deterioration  of  stock, 

18.  When  compared  with  destination 
inspection,  it  shows  clearly  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  difference  in  the  quality  and 
condition  of  stock. 

Uniform  shipping  point  inspection  of 
potatoes  is  in  its.  infancy  and  each  state 
will  necessarily  be  under  obligation  to  the 
potato  growing  industry  to  adjust  this  ser- 
vice to  meet  existing  conditions. 

It  is  essential  that  this  work  proceed  on 
as  nearly  a  uniform  basis  as  possible  in  or- 
der to  benefit  the  majority  of  growers, 
buyers,  transportation  companies  and  con- 
sumers in  order  to  make  the  above  men- 
tioned beneficial  points  a  commercial  real- 
ity- 


The  first  annual  apple  show  at  Spokane, 
brought  out  displays  of  66  different 
varieties  of  apples,  all  grown  in  the  Spokane 
Valley. 


Westpine    Boxes  Stand 
The  Test  of  Storage 

Westpine  boxes  are  made  from  selected  air-dried  lumber. 
They  take  nails  without  splitting— aw^Z  the\7/  hold  them. 
When  placed  in  storage  there  is  no  shrinkage  of  the  wood 
fibres.   Renailing  is  not  necessary. 

Ship  your  apples  in  Westpine  boxes.  Your  fruit  will  not 
be  damaged  by  the  weaving  action  of  transportation  or 
breakage  that  is  the  result  of  loosened  nails.  Your  crop 
will  reach  the  market  in  perfect  condition.  Your  sales  for 
next  year  will  be  made  easier. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  further  informa- 
tion on  important  points  to  be  considered  in 
getting  best  results  from  apple  boxes. 

Box  Bureau,  Western  Pine  Manufacturers'  Association 
510  Yeon  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 


Spray  Calculations 

In  figuring  the  amount  of  spray  materials 
needed  allow  200  gallons  of  dilute  spray 
mixture  for  each  acre  of  trees  9  to  12  years 
old.  The  average  dilution  of  winter 
strength  lime-sulfur  is  12  to  100,  hence  to 
find  out  the  gallons  of  stock  solution 
needed  multiply  the  number  of  acres  by 
24  to  get  ?n  approximate  estimate.  For 
the  delayed  dormant  spray  multiply  by  7. 
About  four  pounds  of  arsenate  of  lead  per 
acre  are  needed  and  one  shotJd  figure  on 
making  four  applications  a  year.  Thus, 
multiplying  the  acres  by  16  will  give  a  good 
estimate. 


Pomological  Society 

The  American  Pomological  Society  has 
taken  on  new  life  and  is  seeking  widespread 
support  through  new  memberships.  .  The 
fee  is  $5  a  year  and,  in  return,  extensive 
bulletin  service,  stimulation  and  co-ordin-- 
ation    of    fruit    growing    industry  are. 
promised.    R.  B.  Cruickshank,  ColijmbuSj  - 
Ohio,   is  secretary-treasurer  and  member*- 
ships  should  be  sent  to  him.  4  jl 


Heater  service  on  apple  shipments  over 
the    Union    Pacific    from    Yakima  was: 
reduced  $7.48  per  car  on  February  24,  ji^ 


There  are  sure  to  be  losses  and  regrets 
if  you  rely  on  inadequate  spray  equipment. 


Advertisers  in  Better  Fruit  are  worthy  oil' 
your  business  and  we  trust  we  are  worthy 
of  mention  to  them  As^en^  you -write^_^^j| 
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Pointers  on  Stock  Propagation 


By  E.  J.  Watson 

Yakima  Washington 

CORRECT  propagation  of  nursery  stock  obtainable,  I 
is  of  vital  importance  to,  and  in 
reality,  the  very  foundation  of  the  fruit 
industry,  yet  how  careless  many  growers  are 
in  selecting  the  stock  they  buy!  One  cannot 
judge  the  true  worth  of  nursery  stock  by 
its  appearance,  as  there  are  many  little 
details  involved  in  its  production  which 
influence  the  quantity  and  quality  of  fruit 
the  trees  will  produce. 

There  is  a  tremendous  significance  in 
blood,  both  in  human  beings  and  in 
animals.  It  is  truly  remarkable  what  has 
been  accomplished  in  breeding  up  live-stock 
to  a  state  of  excellence.  Just  so  it  is  pos- 
sible to  breed  up  nursery  stock  to  an  equally 
advanced  state.  It  is  an  indisputable  fact 
that  too  many  nurserymen  are  not  modern 
or  up-to-date  in  methods  relating  to  the 
propagation  of  nursery  stock. 

The  growers  are  more  to  blame  for  ex- 
isting conditions  than  the  nurserymen,  as 
they  do  not  demand  superior  stock  and 
many  of  them  would  not  pay  the  difference 
in  price  between  high  grade  and  inferior 
stock. 

In  the  production  of  high  grade  nursery 
stock  there  are  three  essentials  to  be  con- 
sidered. First  come  the  location  and 
climate  in  which  it  is  raised.  I  would  much 
prefer  home  grown  stock,  but  if  this  is  not 


would  recommend  getting 
stock  from  a  more  rigorous  climate  than 
our  own. 

The  second  matter  of  importance  is  the 
origin.  In  propagating  nursery  stock  one 
must  remember  that  some  varieties  of  trees 
are  susceptible  to  almost  every  disease  exist- 
ing while  others  again  are  vigorous,  hardy 
and  Immune  from  such  ailments.  As  in 
livestock,  so  in  fruit  some  crosses  will  not 
blend,  the  offspring  being  unsightly  and 
tending  to  degeneracy  rather  than  to 
Invigoration. 

The  root  is  the  primary  factor  of  the 
tree  for  the  vigor,  longevity,  productive- 
ness and  quality  of  fruit  depend  largely 
upon  it.  Many  nurserymen  have  in  the 
past  resorted  to  vinegar  plants  for  seed  to 
develop  the  root.  Some  have  not  yet 
abandoned  this  practice.  A  parallel  case  is 
that  of  the  farmer,  who  selling  his  market- 
able potatoes,  plants  the  culls  and  expects 
to  obtain  good  results.  This  happy-go-lucky 
method  of  propagating  nursery  stock,  to- 
gether with  lack  of  knowledge  and  care  of 
orchards  in  the  growing  stage  is  responsible 
for  so  many  failures  among  growers.  The 
saying  that  "like  begets  like"  is  not  only  an 
adage  or  a  proverb;  it  is  a  stern  reality. 

THE    third    essential    is   that   the  land 
should  be  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 


with  deep  rich  soil  and  good  drainage. 
The  size  of  tree  desired  and  early  maturity 
of  the  wood  can  be  regulated  by  cultivation 
of  the  land  and  proper  irrigation.  Many 
nurserymen  are  trying  to  raise  stock  on 
impoverished  land,  entirely  unfit  for  what 
was  expected  of  it.    Here,  in  order  to  get 


After  A  Long 
Cold  Winter 

— the  hungry  gophers  are  a  menace 
to  your  trees — Now  is  the  time  to 
get  them,  before  they  multiply. 

Lee's  Peerless  Gopher  Killer 

— is  the  answer;  a  small  amount  on 
corn-cob,  chip  or  other  absorbent  ma- 
terial placed  in  runs  will  kill  them — 
TRY  IT! 

Write  for  our 
FREE  CATALOG 

— which  lists  our  complete  line  of 
Seeds  and  Plants,  Eertilizers,  Poultry 
and  Bee  Supplies,  Sprays  and 
Sprayers. 


Friend 


prayers 


Five  Sizes 
High  Pressure 
Cause  less  trouble 
Cost  less  to  operate 
Give  real  satisfaction 

Distributed  in  the  Northwest  by 

Hood  River  Spray  Co. 

  Hood  River,  Oregon 
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^tees  of  the  required  size,  they  use  too  much 
water  and  also  use  the  water  too  late  in  the 
season  to  allow  the  trees  to  ripen  thoroughly 
before  fall  frosts  attack  them.  There  are 
other  reasons  thai  would  lead  one  to 
condemn  nursery  stock  besides  the  fact  of 
its  being  diseased,  stunted,  inbred,  mongrel 
or  because  of  poor  workmanship  in  grafting 
and  budding. 

I  say  that  growers  should  not  seek  bargain 
counter  sales  in  nursery  stock.  Land  is  too 
valuable.  Cost  of  labor  not  only  warrants 
but  demands  the  best  stock  that  science  and 
skill  can  produce. 

If  I  were  going  to  set  out  an  orchard, 
say  of  Delicious  apples,  I  would  select  the 
finest  specimens  of  a  vigorous,  productive 
tree,  say  Arkansas  Black,  producing  highly 
colored  apples.  I  would  select  the  finest 
specimens  when  the  apples  were  fully 
matured.  I  would  care  for  the  seeds  of 
these  and  at  the  proper  season  I  would  plant 
them.  When  the  seedlings  were  one  vear 
old,  I  would  select  scions  of  a  tree  of  equal 
quality  of  Delicious  and  graft  into  the  root 
stocks  of  the  seedlings.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  method  would  do  away  with  so 
many  unsightly  variations  and  failures  in 
orchard  culture  and  that  the  results  there- 
from would  justify  the  extra  cost  and  labor 
involved. 
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Plants  Quarantined 

BY  PROCLAMATION  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  Oregon  State  Board  of 
Horticulture  a  quarantine  on  strawberry 
plants  has  been  made  effective  and  will 
not  be  raised  until  danger  of  spread  of 
root  weevil  is  entirely  allayed.  No  one 
may  now  sell  strawberry  plants  in  Oregon 
without  first  obtaining  written  credentials 
from  the  Board  of  Horticulture  removing 
the  quarantine  on  the  plants  to  be  sold. 

When  the  quarantine  was  promulgated 
some  time  ago  Charles  A.  Parks,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Horticulture,  said: 
"This  action  on  the  part  of  the  board 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  great  strawberry  Industry  of  the 
state.  The  root  weevil  is  a  most  dangerous 
pest  and  unless  we  take  radical  steps  to 
prevent  Its  spread  within  a  few  years  there 
would  be  nothing  left  of  this  great  In- 
dustrv'." 

Oregon  residents  who  wish  to  sell  straw- 
berry plants  need  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  nearest  county  fruit  Inspector  or.  If 
none  is  convenient,  should  communicate 
with  the  state  Board  of  Horticulture. 
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This  destructive  pest  requires 
utmost  vigilance.  Use  Ortho 
Dry  Arsenate  of  Lead.  Uni' 
form  ill  strength.  Mixes  per' 
fectly,  and  stays  in  suspension 
a  long  time. 

Write  for  Ortho  Circular 


Addresc  Dept.  F 


In  '.vriting  our  advertisers  please  mentiou 
Better  Fruit. 


Thurston  County,  Washington,  is  said 
to  be  supplying  100  carloads  of  split  cedar 
grape  stakes  ordered  by  California  grower":. 
The  stakes  are  cut  two  inches  square  and 
are  pointed  at  one  end.  They  are  used 
to  keep  the  grapevines  off  the  ground. 


1  Northwest 

I  \  Orchard 

\  \  Ladders 

^lie  Quality  Line" 

For   Sale  by 

Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 

Manufactured  By 

Northwest  Fence  and 

Wire  Works 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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23,000,000  People 
VQadyio'BuyYonv^rmi ! 


The  great  markets  of  New  York  supply  nearly  one- 
quarter  of  the  entire  population  of  the  United  States 
with  their  fruits.    Greater  New  York  alone  has  a  population 
of  over  6,000,000,  and  an  average  of  432,000  visitors  come  to 
New  York  daily. 

Within  a  radius  of  50  miles  from  New  York  there  are 
10,000,000  people,  while  there  are  22,904,873  people  within  200 
miles  of  the  City.  New  York  not  only  supplies  this  great  army 
of  people  with  their  fruits,  but  through  these  markets  the 
people  of  the  entire  United  States  and  Canada  must  get  their 
supplies  of  certain  fruits.  Great  quantities  of  fruits  are 
also  exported. 

New  Yorkers  spend  an  average  of  $1,200,000  in  restaurants 
for  dinner  every  night.  The  people  of  this  great  city  con- 
sume every  day  an  average  of  400  cars  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 

In  one  week  in  1920  there  were  1125  carloads  of  California 
fruits  sold  at  auction.  In  addition,  the  auction  sold  cargoes 
of  bananas,  Spanish  onions,  Porto  Rico  citrus  fruits,  Italian 
lemons,  Cuban  fruits  and  Florida  citrus  fruits. 

Think  what  a  great  market  this  is  for  your  fruit!  And 
think,  too,  what  it  would  mean  in  better  prices  to  have  an 
average  of  1200  buyers  a  week  bidding  for  your  fruit,  as  is 
done  when  it  is  sold  at  auction ! 

Through  our  auctions  we  can  quickly  dispose  of  your  entire 
crop  at  the  best  market  prices.  And  the  cost  of  selling  by  this 
method  is  less  than  by  other  methods,  leaving  a  bigger  profit 
for  you.  Another  thing,  you  can  see  that  we  return  to  you 
every  cent  your  fruit  brings  by  comparing  the  check  we  send 
you  within  24  hours  after  sale  with  the  prices  printed  in  the 
New  York  Daily  Fruit  Reporter.  No  other  method  gives 
this  publicity. 

Our  large  financial  resources  and  twenty-six  years'  experi- 
ence is  your  guarantee  that  all  shipments  sent  to  us  will  be 
handled  fairly  and  expertly. 

Iruvestigate  our  proposition  before  signing  up  for  your 
season's  output.    There  is  no  obligation.    Write  today. 

eFMttMietionCo. 

Established  1896 

202-208  Franklin  Street,  New  York  City 
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Frost  Protection 

EVERY  progressive  orchardlst  knows  that 
the  critical  time,  when  artificial  heat- 
ing of  his  tracts  for  a  night  or  two  may- 
save  him  a  valuable  crop,  is  just  ahead. 
The  time  is  actually  at  hand  when  plans  to 
provide  protection  against  frosts  must  be 
complete.  It  cannot  be  anything  but  a  sad 
experience  to  awaken  some  morning  this 
spring  to  find  one's  crop  sadly  ruined  while 
that  of  the  neighbor  across  the  fence  has 
been  saved  by  resort  to  artificial  heating. 

A  good  illustration  is  at  hand.  It  is 
that  of  W.  C.  Stone,  proprietor  of  the 
•Squaw  Butte  orchard  of  13-year-old  Italian 
I'prunes,  at  Emmett,  Idaho, 
j  "On  the  morning  of  April  25,  1921, 
iwith  the  trees  in  full  bloom,"  reports  Mr. 
i Stone,  "the  temperature  dropped  to  23 
degrees  at  2  a.  m.  Through  the  use  of  my 
.orchard  heaters,  set  40  feet  apart  each  way, 
;I  was  enabled  to  save  a  full  crop." 
1  This  experience  would  seem  convincing 
ienough  to  fruit  growers  of  the  Northwest 
'that  it  pays  well  to  be  equipped  with  ade- 
iquate  orchard  heating  equipment. 

i  Mr.  Stone,  it  should  be  added,  made  use 
iof  300  five-gallon  cast  iron  Scheu  orchard 
jheaters.  Because  of  the  size  and  efficiency 
of  these  he  used  only  27  to  the  acre,  which 
I  is  far  less  than  the  number  of  older  style 
jheaters  considered  necessary. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  through 
:the  Weather  Bureau,  has  made  detailed 
istudies  of  orchard  heating  for  frost  pro- 
tection and  any  readers  not  possessing  a 
copy  should  send  for  Bulletin  No.  1096. 


Growing:  Apples  in 
Willamette  Valley 

{Co-n/i'nued  from  page  11) 

satisfactory  production  per  tree. 

Growers  who  are  content  to  raise  inferior 
fruit  and  put  out  an  inferior  pack  should 
be  prohibited  by  law.  They  can  grow  C 
grade  apples  and  worse  anywhere  in  the 
wide  world,  and  they  can  grow  them  quite 
as  cheaply  as  we  can,  and  it  does  not  cost 
them  $1  per  box  for  freight  and  icing,  to 
reach  the  market. 

'  The  eastern  grower  has  his  market  at  his 
door.  We  can  not  compete  with  the  East 
in  growing  junk.  We  should,  however, 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  we  have  no 
eastern  competition  when  it  comes  to 
marketing  extra  fancy  boxed  apples. 


Peach  blight  affects  nursery  trees  as  well 
as  older  trees.  Nursery  trees  just  being  set 
out  may  well  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux. 
Spray  them  where  they  are  heeled  in  or  set 
them  loosely  together  for  the  spraying  a 
few  hours  before  planting.  This  will  save 
spray  and  time. 

AAA 

In  writing  advertisers  kindly  mention 
Better  Fruit, 


Twenty  to  30  minutes  of  drying  is 
usually  sufficient  to  make  Bordeaux  stick 
to  the  trees  for  months,  even  in  the  rain- 
iest weather,  tests  by  the  Oregon  Agricul- 
tural College  Experiment  Station  have 
shown.  Only  actual  rain  should  stop  the 
orchardist  from  spraying,  says  this  report, 
as  the  mere  prospect  of  rain  need  not  in- 
terfere. The  station,  incidentally,  now 
has  available  for  distribution  new  and  im- 
proved instructions  for  making  Bordeaux 
by  adding  sugar,  to  prevent  decomposition 
of  the  spray. 


To  set  a  tree  exactly  where  the  stake 
was,  cut  a  notch  in  the  center  of  a  board 
about  three  feet  long,  set  the  notch  over 
the  stake,  set  a  stake  at  each  end  of  the 
board,  remove  the  board,  dig  the  hole,  Re- 
place the  board,  and  set  the  tree  in  its 
notch. 


Here  is  my  dollar  for  your  $1000  worth 
knowledge. — Ed.  G.  Rose,  Wenatchee, 
Wash. 
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Spraying  Roses 

IF  BLACK  spot  appeared  on  the  leaves  of 
your  rose  bushes  last  year,  and  the  leave? 
dropped  off  before  the  cold  weather,  now 
is  the  time  to  begin  treating  them  for  this 
year.  This  disease  of  the  rose  bush  is 
known  as  "black  spot"  and  is  caused  by  a 
fungus.  Besides  causing  the  leaves  to  drop 
too  soon,  it  may  cause  the  buds  to  begin 
opening  again  in  the  fall,  with  the  result 
that  the  bloom  for  the  following  year  is 
much  lessened. 

Black  spot  grows  on  the  leaves  in  the 
summer  and  then  stays  over  in  the  fallen 
leaves  on  the  ground  during  the  winter, 
ready  to  attack  again  in  the  spring.  It  may 
be  controlled  by  burning  all  the  fallen 
leaves  late  in  the  fall  or  early  in  the  spring, 
and  then  spraying  the  bushes  just  as  the 
leaf  buds  open. 

There  are  three  sprays  which  may  be 
used,  as  follows:  Commercial  lime-sulfur 
one  part  to  fifty  parts  of  water,  or  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  in  the  proportions  of  S-5- 
5  0;  or  15  gallons  of  water,  2  ounces  of 
copper  carbonate  and  one  pint  of  strong 
ammonia  water. 

Another  method  is  to  dust  the  bush  with 
a  mixture  of  90  parts  of  finely  ground 
sulfur  and  1 0  parts  powdered  arsenate  of 
lead. 

Spraying  must  begin  as  the  leaf  buds  are 
opening  and  continue  at  intervals  of  ten 
to  twelve  days,  depending  on  how  much 
rain  has  fallen. 


Lewis  Goes  East 

Professor  C.  I.  Lewis,  formerly  in  charge 
of  the  horticultural  department  of  Oregon 
Agricultural  College  and  for  more  than  two 
years  assistant  manager  of  the  Oregon 
Growers'  Co-Operative  Association,  has 
taken  the  position  of  managing  editor  of 
the  American  Fruit  Grower^  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  In  his  various  capa- 
cities with  the  college  and  association  and 
through  aggressive  activities  in  all  organiza- 
tions related  to  the  fruit  industry  of  the 
Northwest  he  has  left  a  record  for  con- 
structiv^e  work.  The  post  to  which  he  goes 
has  become  his  largely  because  of  this 
record. 

H.iiiiiliiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiitiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiitiiriir'£ 

I  MEANS  TO  SUCCESS  j 

1  Salem,  Oregon  | 

I  March  9,  1922  j 

I  Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co.,  | 

I  Portland,  Oregon.  | 

I  Gentlemen:    The  enclosed  sub-  | 

I  scriftion  is  for  one  of  our  clients  {an  | 

I  ex-service  man)  ziho  bought  a  fruit  | 

1  far7?i  through  our  agency.    We  are  | 

I  cont em-plat  171  g  gi-vifig  a  07ie-year  sub-  | 

I  scriftion  to  Better  Fruit  to  every  | 

I  ex-service  man  who  buys  a  fruit  farm  \ 

I  through  us,  as  a  means  to  helf  them  | 

I  to  make  a  success  of  their  under-  | 

I  taking.  We  believe  we  can  helf  them  | 

I  in  no  better  way.  | 

I  Radcliff  &  Waring  1 

I  Real  Estate  \ 
Siiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 


Figure  Your  Profit 
In  Apples 

Between  big,  perfect,  sound  apples — and  knotted,  dwarfed,  unmarketable  fruit 
the  kind  caused  by  aphis  injury. 

By  the  use  of  8  cents  to  12  cents  worth  of  Black  Leaf  40  Nicotine  Sulphate  per 
tree,  you  can  control  Aphis,  Thrips,  Leaf  Hopper  and  other  soft-bodied  sucking 


msects. 

Just  picture  the  difference  in  your  own 
orchard  between  a  yield  of  sound  fruit 
and  a  crop  of  knotted  and  dwarfed 
"aphis  apples." 

Why,  a  mere  handful  of  these 
culls  will  cost  you  more  than 
the  quantity  of  Black  Lcfif  40 
required  per  tree. 


BLACK 
LEAF  40 

Nicotine  Sulphate 


Black  Leaf  40  has  for  many  years  been  the  "true  and  tried"  protector  of  the  crops  of  the 
progressive  growers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  against  these  insect  pests  that  are  so 
destructive  to  your  orchard  profits. 

Send  for  copies  of  complete  spray  chart  leaflet  and  bulletins,  with  name  of  nearest  Black 
Leaf  40  dealer. 

Tobacco  By-Products  &  Chemical  Corporation 

Incorporated 
LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 


THE  KIMBALL  CULTIVATOR 


DEATH  to  fern  and  other 
noxious  WEEDS. 


LIFE  to  your  fruit 
TREES. 


"jl /TOISTURE  is  absolutely  necessary  to  wood  growth  and  fruit  production. 

Without  adequate  moisture  in  your  soil,  fertilizers  will  not  become 
soluble,  hence  will  not  operate  when  you  need  them.  Too  much  irrigation  is 
admittedly  dangerous. 

Your  KIMBALL  will  hold  the  natural  moisture  in  your  soil  by  forming  a 
perfect  mulch,  eradicating  weeds  at  the  same  time.  After  your  spring  plowing 
and  discing  the  KIMBALL  is  the  only  tool  you  need  through  the  balance 
of  the  season. 

W.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Mfg. 

The  Dalles  Oregon 
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Cherry  Fruit-Sawfly 
And  Its  Control 

{Continued  from  page  7) 

and  results  tabulated  on  the  accompanying 
table. 

Referring  to  the  table,  it  will  be  noted 
that  the  best  control  was  secured  with  a 


BETTER  FRUIT 

successfully  controlled  by  the  application 
of  a  contact  spray  (nicotine  sulfate),  given 
at  the  time  the  blossoms  are  opening.  Ar- 
senate of  lead  has  not  proven  a  satisfactory 
remedy  against  this  insect.  Dusting  with 
Nicodust  is  thought  to  be  a  worthwhile 
treatment.  Destruction  of  wild  plums  and 
willows  in  the  vicinity  of  infested  orchards 
is  also  recommended. 


Table  Showing  Results  of  S frays  for  Control  of  Cherry\  Fruit  Sawfly 


'  Block 

Date 
Application 

Material    and  Type 
of  Spray 

Dilution 

Per  Cent 
Infestation 

Per  Cent 
Control 

1 

March  6 

Arsenate    Lead    (Rex)  as 

2  lbs.  to 

66  2/3 

33  1/3 

Blossoms  opened 

100  gals- 

2 

Unsprayed 

100 

0  :  1 

3 

March  10 

Arsenate   Lead   as  Blossoms 

2  lbs.  to 

17 

83  ; 

Opened 

100  gals. 

March  25 

Arsenate    Lead   as  Petals 

Same 

were  falling 

4 

Unsprayed 

100 

0 

'  5 

March  25 

Arsenate   Lead    as  Petals 

2  lbs.  to 

33  ■■ 

67 

were  falling 

100  gah. 

1  6 

March  10 

Miscible  Oil  (Rex  35)  plus 

2  gals,  plus 

4 

96 

Black  Leaf  40,  as  Blossoms 

pint 

Opened 

100  gals. 

7 

March  7 

Rex  Lime  Sulfur,  plus 

1   in  12,  plus 

3.5 

96.5 

Black  Leaf  40  as  Blossoms 

pint 

opened 

100  gals. 

■ 

S 

Marrli  25 

Arsenate   Lead    as  Petals 

2  lbs.  to 

85 

15 

were  falling 

100  gals. 

April  5 

Same  as  Above 

Same 

i  9 

March  25 

Same  as  Above 

Same 

56 

44 

contact  spray,  i.  e.,  Nicotine  sulfate 
(Black  Leaf  40)  in  combination  with  either 
lime-sulfur  or  a  miscible  oil,  (Blocks  VI  and 
VII).  Noting  the  date  of  application  of 
this  spray  (March  7-10),  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  sluggish  adult  sawflies  are  on 
the  trees  at  this  time.  Being  naturally  slow 
moving,  they  are  easily  killed  by  the  power- 
ful contact  spray. 

The  contact  msecticide,  applied  at  the 
time  the  petals  were  opening,  gave 
much  better  control  than  did  the  stomach 
poison  treatment,  (arsenate  of  lead)  which 
Mr.  O'Gara  recommended.  Lead  arsenate 
applied  as  the  blossoms  are  opening,  whei, 
the  petals  were  falling,  and  again  a  week 
later,  produced  inferior  control  to  the  con- 
tact sprays.  In  other  words,  at  no  time  did 
even  three  sprayings  with  the  stomach  poi- 
son give  as  good  results  as  did  the  one  treat- 
ment with  the  contact  spray  applied  as  the 
blossoms  were. opening. 

The  writer  believes  that  dusting  with 
Nicodust,  (5  per  cent)  would  satisfactorily 
control  this  pest,  thus  making  the  remedy 
cheaper  and  quicker  to  apply.  This  point 
will  be  tested  this  season. 

Another  factor  in  the  economic  control 
of  the  cherry  fruit  sawfly  was  mentioned 
to  the  writer  by  Professor  W.  T.  Clarke, 
namely  the  destruction  of  alternate  host 
plants  such  as  wild  plums  and  willows  in 
the  neighborhood  of  orchards.  It  has  been 
a  common  observation  that  this  pest  occurs 
on  trees  adjacent  to  creek  beds  where  there 
is  considerable  wild  growth  of  such  plants. 

Conclusions — The  results  of  this  work 
show  that  the  cherry  fruit  sawfly  can  be 


Some  may  question  the  advisability  of  a 
system  of  pruning  which  weakens  the  tree. 
As  a  rule  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  prune 
the  weaker  trees  as  they  usually  are  heavy 
bearers.  Generally  it  is  only  trees  with  too 
much  vigor  that  are  tardy  or  shy  bearers. 
Many  varieties,  especially  in  western  Ore- 
gon and  Washington,  grow  entirely  too 
rampant  and  brushy,  making  them  unfruit- 
ful and  hard  to  manage.  It  is  much  better 
to  have  smaller  trees  filled  with  fruit  than 
large  ones  filled  with  brush. 


FOR  quick,  thoroughspraying 
Myers  Spray  Pumps  are  un- 
equalled. Hand  Pumps, 
with  easy  operating  cog-gear 
handle — Power  Pumps  with  au- 
tomatic pressure  control — give 
powerful,  penetrating  spray  that 
reaches  every  leaf  and  blossom. 
The  Myers  line  includes  Pumpa 
for  Every  Purpose,  Hay  Tools 
and  Door  Hangers.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write  us. 


VERS 
.1  '  a 

PUMPS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
HAYT001.SS  DOORHANOERS 

The  F.  E.  Myers 
&  Brother  Co. 

Church  Bt. 
Ashlaod,  Ohio 


Pacific    Northwest  Distributors 
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Lime  Exploited 

^'T^HE  STATE  Department  of  Agriculture 

of  California  recently  gave  warning  to 
the  effect  that  it  has  frequently  come  upon 
false  and  misleading  advertisements  of  com- 
panies who  are  exploiting  the  sale  of  agri- 
cultural lime  under  the  guise  of  fertilizer. 
There  are  two  ways  in  which  deception  oc- 
curs: First,  the  word  "fertilizer"  is  used 
as  a  part  of  the  company  name,  and  second, 
the  substance  advertised  is  described  as  a 
material  containing  phosphoric  acid  and  pot- 
ash, two  commonly  recognized  plant  foods. 

The  California  chemistry  experts  have 
many  analyses  of  these  so-called  fertilizers 
and  in  no  case  has  any  appreciable  amount 
of  either  phosphoric  acid  or  potash  been 
found.  In  one  instance  the  company's  pub- 
lished analysis  of  its  product  shows  the  fol- 
lowing: alkalies,  none:  sulfuric  anhydride, 
none:  and  phosphoric  anhyride,  five  hun- 
dredths. This  analysis  is  printed  on  one 
side  of  the  sack,  while  on  the  other  side 
there  is  printed  in  prominent  letters,  the 
words:  "phosphoric  acid,"  "sulfur,"  and 
"potassium,"  although  the  commercial  value 
of  five  hundredths  of  one  per  cent  of  phos- 
phoric acid  would  not  be  more  than  five 
or  six  cents,  and  the  analysis  would  indicate 
not  even  a  trace  of  either  potash  or  sulfur. 

"The  Department,"  says  the  report,  pro- 
tests against  the  exploitation  of  lime  and 
marl  under  such  false  pretenses,  and  hopes 
that  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature 
some  action  will  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
present  fertilizer  law  in  this  respect. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  Department  does 
not  wish  to  discourage  the  sale  of  any  sub- 
stance which  Is  of  real  benefit  to  the  agri- 
cultural Industry,  but  It  feels  that  lime 
should  be  sold  as  lime,  and  gypsum  as  gyp- 
sum and  each  sold  upon  Its  own  merits  and 
not  advertised  or  labelled  so  as  to  give  the 
buyer  the  Impression  that  he  Is  obtaining  not 
only  lime  or  gypsum,  but  In  addition  an 
appreciable  quantity  of  three  commonly 
recognized  plant  foods,  nitrogen,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  potash,  which  determine  the  com- 
mercial value  of  fertilizer." 


ROWERS  in  New  York  state  have  this  year 
made  experiments  in  packing  apples  to  com- 
pete with  the  boxed  apples  of  the  Northwest. 
One  of  the  first  test  shipments  consisted  of  three 
carloads  of  the  best  Baldwins,  packed  in  the 
Genesee  River  valley  in  waterproof  fibre  boxes 
holding  40  pounds.  These  boxes  sold  on  arrival 
in  New  York  City  at  $2.25  a  box.  Two  carloads 
were  put  Into  storage  to  test  the  practicability  of 
fibre  boxes  under  storage  conditions. 


Reports  from  the  West  Okanogan  Valley,  in 
Washington,  indicate  that  1000  acres  of  new 
orchard  will  be  planted  there  this  spring.  Most 
of  the  plantings  will  be  to  commercial  apples. 


Spokane,   Washing'ton  Portland,  Oregon 

Buy  From  the   Local  Mitchell  Dealer 


You  do  a  double  favor  by  mentlon'n^ 
Better  Fruit  when  answering  advertise- 
ments you  find  here. 


April,  1922 
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Pests  of  Strawberry 
Industry 

{Continued  from  -page  6) 

Spittle  Beetle — Spittle  beetles  are 
not  beetles  at  all,  but  a  form  of  leaf 
hopper.  They  were  very  prevalent  in  this 
district  last  year.  The  young  hoppers  ap- 
pear in  the  spring  and  cover  themselves 
with  a  mass  of  froth,  this  is  secreted  by  the 
insect  and  is  pumped  full  of  air  bubble^ 
bv  placing  the  tip  of  the  abdomen  above 
the  mass  and  drawing  the  air  down.  This 
material  serves  as  a  protection  for  the  insect 
while  it  molts  its  skins  for  about  four  or 
five  molts.  The  last  time  it  is  full  grown 
and  has  developed  wings.  It  then  leaves 
the  spittle  and  flies  and  hops  about. 

The  adult  insect  is  less  than  a  half-inch 
long,  narrow,  with  bright  green  wings 
folded  along  the  sides.  These  insects 
although  conspicuous  are  not  serious  unless 
they  should  be  present  in  enormous  num- 
bers. There  is  no  remedy  except  to  hand 
pick  them  and  destroy  them  while  the 
insects  are  young. 

SLUGS — Strawberries  are  sometimes 
bothered  with  slugs  or  snails  getting 
on  the  berries  and  eating  them.  Slugs  live* 
and  breed  generally  in  weeds  and  trash  next 
to  cultivated  fields  and  travel  out  from 
such  places  in  search  of  food.  The  clean- 
ing up  of  such  places  will  help  much  in 
the  control  of  them.  WJien  abundant 
in  the  field  and  eating  the  fruit,  there  is 
one  remedy  that  is  very  satisfactory.  Take 
one  part,  by  weight,  of  calcium  arsenate 
(this  is  much  more  powerful  than  lead 
arsenate)  and  sixteen  parts,  by  weight,  of 
chopped  green  stuff,  such  as  clover,  kale, 
lettuce,  wild  mustard,  or  whatever  can  be 
secured.  Mix  up  the  green  stuff  and  work 
the  one  part  of  calcium  arsenate  into  it. 
Then  sprinkle  this  green  stuff  about  the 
patch  after  sunset.  The  slugs  will  eat  this 
material  in  preference  to  the  fruit  and  will 
die  from  eating  it.  This  method  was 
developed  by  the  Oregon  experiment  sta- 
tion after  several  years  of  testing  many 
different  things. 

Flea  Beetles — Flea  beetles  are  the 
small  black  jumping  beetles  that  eat  holes 
in  the  leaves.  The  beetles  emerge  from 
hibernation  in  early  spring  and  feed  vora- 
ciously on  the  tender  foliage  of  the  straw- 
berry. The  injury  to  strawberry  plants  is 
sometimes  very  severe.  The  beetles  appear 
in  immense  numbers  and  completly  riddle 
the  leaves.  They  may  be  kept  off,  when 
abundant,  by  spraying  the  leaves  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  5-5-50,  plus  lead  arsen- 
ate, one  pound  of  the  powder  form  to  fifty 
gallons  of  the  spray.  This  should  be  put  on 
before  blooming  and  after  harvest. 

Large  White  Grubs — Often  large 
white  grubs  an  inch  long  or  so  are  quite  in- 
jurious in  strawberry  fields,  eating  the 
plants  entirely  off.  White  grubs  are  most 
abundant  In  land  which  has  been  for  some 
time  in  sod,  or  has  been  occupied  for  some 


For  your  Dormant  Spray 

DORMOIL 

Especially  for  Leaf  Roller,  Scale,  Aphis,  Blister 
Mite,  Red  Spider,  etc. 

DORMOIL  has  been  used  with  remarkable  success  in  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Montana.    Write  for  details 


HOOD  RIVER  SPRAY  CO. 


Hood  River,  Oregon 


POTASH  PROTECTS 

from  frost 

AFTER  the  recent  freeze,  it  was  noted  that 
^  where  a  fertilizer  high  in  Potash  had  been 
used,  the  damage  to  the  fruit  was  much  less 
severe. 

Fruit  buds  on  trees  fed  with  a  well  balanced 
fertilizer  containing  10  per  cent  of  Potash 
also  resist  frost  better. 

These  facts  taken  in  connection  with  the  im- 
provement in  flavor,  yield,  shipping  and  keep- 
ing quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables  are  further 
proof  that 

POTASH  PAYS 

SOIL  &  CROP  SERVICE,  POTASH  SYNDICATE 

H.  A.  HUSTON,  Manager 

42  Broadway  New  York 


time  by  old  strawberry  beds.  Much  of  the 
loss  occasioned  by  white  grubs  can  be 
avoided  by  adopting  the  one-crop  system  in 
strawberry  culture  and  alternating  with 
some  crop  more  or  less  immune,  such  as 
beans  or  peas. 

Nematodes — Nematodes  are  very  small 
eelworms.  They  live  in  the  ground  and 
get  into  many  different  kinds  of  plants. 
One  of  the  ways  they  affect  plants  is  to 
produce  upon  their  roots,  galls  or  swellings. 
In  the  case  of  the  strawberry  they  produce 
distinct  and  noticeable  symptorns  in  the 
form  of  swellings  or  galls  in  any  portions 
of  the  stems,  leaf  petioles  or  runners  and 
characteristic  disortions  of  the  leaflets, 
which  become  crinkled,  misshapen  and 
dwarfed  in  size. 

The  nematodes  are   found   within  the 


swellings.  There  are  several  generations 
in  a  season. 

There  is  no  remedy  known  except  to 
take  up  the  affected  plants  or  burn  them. 
Every  grower  is  warned  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  this  pest  and  report  on  it  to  prevent 
its  spread. 

Oregon  is  advocating  planting  non-sus- 
ceptible plants  for  two  or  three  years,  so 
as  to  starve  out  the  pest.  Practice  clean 
cultivation  to  prevent  volunteer  plants  or 
weeds  from  harboring  the  pest.  Cabbage, 
sunflower,  lettuce,  celery,  corn,  tomatoes 
and  asparagus  may  be  used  as  crops  for  ro- 
tations. The  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Idaho  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta- 
tion are  now  carrying  on  experiments  to 
control  this  pest  and  very  likely  improved 
and  additional  control  measures  will  result. 
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Technique  and  Tools  in  Pruning 


PRUNING  at  different  times  through 
the  growing  season  has  different  ef- 
fects. In  early  summer  when  the  vitality  of 
the  tree  is  not  taxed  by  the  maturing  of 
fruit,  the  weakening  effects  are  perceptibly 
less  or  more  easily  overcome.  If  done  quite 
late  when  the  leaves  have  become  somewhat 
inactive  the  effects  are  nearly  the  same  as 
winter  pruning  except  that  slightly  more 
food  material  is  removed. 

Authorities  disagree  as  to  proper  time  to 
"Summer  prune.  Some  hold  that  is  must  be 
done  just  previous  to  the  differentiation  of 
the  leaf  and  blossom  buds.  Just  when  this 
Toccurs  we  do  not  know.  According  to  re- 
cent observations  of  the  Virginia  station, 
it  would  probably  be  about  the  middle  of 
June.  Others  advocate  pruning  at  a  spe- 
cific time;  just  at  the  close  of  the  vigorous 
summer's  growth  while  the  tree  is  begin- 
ning to  store  up  reserve  food,  and  develop 
buds  for  the  coming  season's  growth.  The 
date  depends  upon  the  location,  variety, 
methods  of  culture  and  season,  varying 
from  July  until  September. 

Pruning  at  any  time  during  the  active 
growing  season  will  have  the  desired  weak- 
ening effect.  The  former  possibly  may 
give  more  immediate  results  by  inducing 
the  forniation  of  fruit  buds  for  the  follow- 
ing year.  The  later  pruning  when  the 
plant  is  more  or  less  exhausted  from  the 
production  of  fruit  and  usually  poorer 
moisture  conditions  will  have  a  greater 
weakening  effect. 

On  extremely  vigorous  growers,  or  when 
much  thinning  out  and  removing  of  large 
branches  is  required,  two  summer  prunlngs 
would  be  advisable.  Tip  back  just  pre- 
vious to  the  formation  of  fruit  buds,  and 
■thin  out  and  remove  large  branches  just  at 
the  close  of  the  vigorous  growing  season. 
It  takes  nerve  and  decision  to  remove  large 
branches  in  the  summer  when  the  fruit  is 
on,  but  the  effect  on  the  tree  is  more  sat- 
isfactory. The  weakening  effect  more  or 
less  counteracts  the  stimulating  effect  and 
is  less  conducive  to  water  sprouts  and  an 
'ilnbalance:d  condition  of  the  tree. 

Pruning  Tools — Good  tools  encourage 
good  work.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  a 
large  variety.  Too  many  tools  are  cum- 
bersome. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  the  tree's 
development  the  pruning  Is  best  done  with 
a  pair  of  small  pruning  shears.  How- 
ever, the  orchardist  should  always  possess  a 
good  sharp  pocket  knife. 

Short-handled  pruning  shears  will  suffice 
for  the  third  and  fourth  years.    It  is  the 
'handiest,  strongest  and  easiest  cutting  tool 
^for  pruning  under  nine  feet  in  height.  It 
readily  cuts  branches  one  and  one  half 
■irtches  in  diameter. 

From  the  fifth  year  on  practically  all 
the  pruning  is  done  with  short  handled 
pruning  shears  and  long  handled  pruners, 
SIX  to  twelve  feet  In  length,  according  to 
tfe '  height  of  the  tree.     With  the  long 


handled  pruners  all  topping  back  and  thin- 
ning the  top  can  be  done  from  the  ground. 
This  gives  the  pruner  a  chance  to  compare 
one  side  of  the  tree  with  the  other  and 
hence  he  can  make  a  more  shapely  tree.  It 
Is  also  a  more  rapid  way  than  moving  a 
ladder  about  the  tree  and  using  short- 
handled  pruning  shears. 

The  ladder  and  saw  are  seldom  needed 
In  an  orchard  receiving  annual  prunlngs, 
but  are  most  useful  tools  in  the  renovating 
of  old  orchards. 

Gathering  Up  Prunlngs — Where  the 
prunlngs  are  not  too  large  a  common  hay 
rake  may  be  used  In  bunching  them. 

A  low  sled  with  a  top  ten-foot  square 
Is  very  satisfactory  in  removing  the  brush 
from  the  orchard.  It  Is  easy  to  load  and 
unload  and  Is  convenient  under  and  among 
the  trees. 

To  set  fire  to  a  pile  of  green  prunlngs 
and  make  It  burn  is  quite  a  difficult  matter. 
Start  a  good  fire  with  old  rails  or  cord 
wood,  then  pile  the  prunlngs  gradually  as 
they  are  taken  from  the  orchard. 


New  Packing:  Stand 

A STAND  for  packing  fruit  has  been  in- 
vented by  Charles  A.  Brand,  of  Rose- 
burg,  Oregon.  The  device  includes  a  tilt- 
ing rack  on  which  the  boxes  in  which  the 
fruit  is  packed  Is  supported  in  a  slanting 
position  inclined  toward  the  operator.  In 
this  position  the  packer  can  more  conven- 
iently fill  the  boxes  with  fruit. 

The  device  enables  the  packer  to  elimin- 
ate lifting  as  with  a  simple  touch  of  the 
hand  the  filled  box  can  be  tilted  back  to 
a  horizontal  position  and  slid  off  the  hori- 
zontal rolls  to  the  discharge  rack  and 
instantly  start  the  packing  of  the  next  box. 
It  makes  it  possible  for  women,  who  do 
most  of  the  fruit  packing,  to  attend  to 
the  entire  work  without  calling  for  a  man 
attendant  to  lift  the  boxes  out  of  the  way. 


Claim  is  made  for  the  state  of  Wiscon- 
sin that  practically  one-half  the  entire 
pack  of  peas  in  the  nation  is  put  up  by 
Badger  state  canners.  According  to  the 
Wisconsin  College  of  Agriculture,  a  total 
of  4,063,000  cases  of  peas  were  canned 
in  the  state  this  season.  The  total  pack 
of  the  United  States  is  given  as  8,207,000 
cases. 


According  to  Washington  state  officials 
fruit  growers  of  the  state  last  season  spent 
$1,500,000  for  spray  materials  and  double 
that  sum  for  applications  of  the  sprays. 


Prune  growers  of  Oregon  are  estimated 
to  have  spent  $250,000  last  season  for 
Italian  and  Petite  trees. 


ALBATROSS  BRANDS 


Prevent 

the  "blotch"  or  "burn"  of  the 
spray  on  fruit 

Observe  this  study  in  contrasts.  The  apple  at  the 
left  was  sprayed  with  Arsenate  of  Lead—  a  wonder- 
fully good  spray.  But  the  user  neglected  to  mix 
apray  Spread"  with  it.  Below  is  a  similar  apple- 
sprayed  with  the  same  kind  of  spray-  but  Albatross 
Spray  Spread  was  mixed  with  the  spray.  Note  the 
difierence- the  "lead"  dried  on  the  FIRST  apple  in 
spots  or  blotches.  The 
second  apple  received 
an  equal  amount  of 
protective  spray — but 
it  spread  over  the 
apple  in  a  thin  film. 
Appearance  and  mar- 
keting appeal  of  the 
apple  is  thus  retained. 
The  pictures  tell  why 
Government  experts 
are  so  enthused  over 
"Spray  Spread"  — 
why  experienced  hor- 
 —  ticulturists  say  it  has 

ALBATROSS 
SPRAY  SPREAD 

(Calcium  Caseinate  Compound) 
The  Original  and  Genuine  Spray  Spreader 

QuaKty  Features: 

1.  Very  finely  ground 
—  always  uniform. 

2.  Quickly  Soluble. 

3.  No  lost  time. 

4.  Protects  fruit  with 
uniform  coating. 

5.  Does  not  injure 
foliage. 

6.  Recommended  by 
experts. 

7.  Guaranteed  by 
manufacturers. 

Directions  sent  With  ? 

each  order         -Note  the  uniform,  adhering 
film  on  this  apple 
PACKAGES  AND  PRICES 
200  lb.  Bbl.  Boxes  1  lb.  Pkgs. 

20c  lb.  23c  lb.  25c  lb. 

Freight  prepaid  to  Northwest  points. 


NOTE  :  If  you  use  Casein,  specify  ALBATROSS  Sup- 
erfine. Also  call  for  Albatross  Dry  Bordeaux. 


It  Is  best  to  treat  seed  potatoes  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  while  they  are  still  dor- 
mant. 


General  Basic  Products  Co.,  Sole  Manufac- 
turers, 4796  E.  Marginal  Way,  Seattle, 
U.  S.  A.  Dealers:  Address  us  for  attrac- 
tive sales  proposition. 


Long-  Growing-  Season 

GOVERNMENT  weather  bureau  rec- 
ords show  that  valley  sections  west  of 
the  mountains,  in  Oregon  and  Washington, 
have  growing  seasons  running  from  208  to 
261  days.  For  the  easterner  who  marvels 
at  the  wide  variety  of  crops  so  successfully 
grown  in  these  sections,  this  fact  is  one  of 
the  simple  explanations.  The  statistics,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  the  average  for  20 
years,  and  not  just  for  a  few  favorable 
seasons. 

Here  is  a  vitally  important  consideration 
for  the  man  who  is  comparing  advantages 
of  our  fruit  sections  with  those  of  other 
states  and  regions.  The  growing  season, 
it  is  to  be  understood,  is  measured  from 
killing  frost  to  killing  frost. 
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Will  they  be  dead 
when  you  get  back  ? 

THEY  WILL  if  you  spray  with  Hall's 
Nicotine  Sulphate.  Plant-lice,  thrips 
and  similar  soft-bodied  sucking  insects  can 
be  wiped  out  by  a  systematic  sp'  eying  with 
this  powerful  insecticide. 

Authorities  agree  that  Nicotine  is  the 
most  effective  contact  poison  known. 

Hall's  Nicotine  Sulphate  is  guaranteed  to 
contain  40^"  pure  nicotine. 

Being  a  vegetable  extract  it  will  not  injure 
fruit  or  foliage. 

And — made  up  as  a  spray  its  cost  is  only 
two  cents  a  gallon. 

Ten-pound  tins— $13,50  Two-pound  tins 
—  $3.50    Half-pound  tins— $1.25. 

Buy  from  your  dealer.  If  he  cannot  sup- 
ply you,  order  direct  from  us. 


NICOTINE 
INSECTICIDES\^ 

Hall  Tobacco  Chemical  Co. 
3949  Pari  A-ve.,  Si.  Louis,  Mo. 


Hall's  Tobacco  Dust 

For  use  where  dust- 
ing is  preferable  to 
spraying. 

Finely  ground  and 
guaranteed  to  contain 
a  full  1%  nicotine. 

ound  sack,  $4.50 
2-pound  drums  .25 
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1921  Apple  Costs 

TNFORMATIVE  figures  on  the  1921 
apple  crop  have  been  compiled  by  the 
Wenatchee  Valley  Traffic  Association, 
showing  an  average  yield  for  that  district 
of  348  boxes  per  acre  and  an  average  pro- 
duction cost  per  box  of  $1.52.  It  was  said 
that  costs  compiled  by  bankers  and  others 
were  slightly  lower.  The  association  figures 
can  be  taken  as  nearly  correct,  however,  as 
they  were  carefully  worked  out,  with  everv 
factor  included. 

Part  of  the  association's  report  is  here 
quoted: 

"Production  costs  which  do  not  vary 
appreciably  according  to  the  yield  per  acre 
amounted  to  $336.75  per  acre  during 
1921.  Production  costs  which  vary  directly 
according  to  the  yield  per  acre  amounted 
to  ,5505c  per  box.  Based  upon  a  crop  of 
15,000  carloads,  the  average  yield  on  the 
32,250  acres  of  apples  in  the  Wenatchee 
North  Central  District  was  348  boxes  per 
acre.  Computed  on  this  yield  the  average 
cost  for  the  district  was  $1.5182  per  box. 

"The  estimated  cost  per  box  at  different 
rates  of  yield  for  1921  would  be  as  follow?: 


Yield  Cost 

per  acre  per  box 

200    $2.2342 

300    1.6740 

400    1.3923 

500    1.2240 

600    1.1  1  17 

700    1.031  5 

800    .9714 

900    .9247 

1000    .8872 


"These  costs  have  been  very  effectivelv 
substantiated  in  the  whole  by  actual  cost 
records  turned  in  by  growers  for  producing 
the  1921  crop.  In  nearly  every  instance 
costs  thus  turned  in  have  been  a  few  cents 
per  box  higher  than  the  figures  herewith 
presented." 


To  Kill  Currant  Worms 

Injurv'  by  currant  and  gooseberry  mag- 
gots, small  white  worms  that  tunnel'  inside 
the  fruit,  can  be  largely  prevented  by  im- 
proved cultural  practices.  The  insect  spends 
practically  1 1  months  of  the  year  in  the 
first  two  inches  of  surface  soil  immediately 
under  the  bushes  or  in  the  area  covered  by 
dropping  fruit.  If  this  surface  soil  is 
stirred  frequently  in  the  early  spring 
months  many  of  them  are  brought  to  the 
surface,  where  they  are  destroyed  by  the 
weather  or  birds.  In  commercial  plantings, 
where  better  cultural  practices  have  been 
followed,  damage  by  maggots  has  been 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

AAA 

In  California  there  is  being  tried  out 
a  new  method  of  fumigation  of  nurserv 
stock.  This  is  accomplished  bv  vacuum 
fumigators,  which  have  the  approval  of  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Crown  Gall,  Its  Causes 
and  Cure 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

of  the  ground,  very  good  results  can  be 
obtained  by  burying  the  injured  parts  in 
a  mound  of  earth  after  the  bridge  grafting 
has  been  completed.  This  treatment 
partially  excludes  the  air  and  aids  in  pre- 
venting undue  drying  out  of  the  injured 
parts. 

The  other  method  of  bridging  a  badly 
wounded  area  is  by  planting  one  or  more 
young  trees  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  and 
grafting  the  tops  into  the  trunk  above  the 
wound;  small  nails  may  be  driven  through 
the  trees  into  the  trunk  to  hold  the  parts 
firmly  together. 

The  wounds  incident  to  joining  the  tops 
of  small  trees  to  the  trunk  of  the  large  one 
should  be  well  covered  with  wax  to  prevent 
drying  out. 

This  method  has  been  employed  with 
success  for  several  years  in  pear  and  apple 


growing  districts  of  the  east  and  northwest. 

To  be  effective,  bridge  grafting  should 
be  done  in  spring  before  growth  starts, 
though  sometimes  it  can  be  done  after 
growth  starts  if  dormant  scions  for  that 
purpose  can  be  secured. 

ailiiiiriiriiiiiiitiii  iiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiinui 

I  PRACTICAL  IN  MAINE  | 

1        Agricultural  Exferiment  Station  | 

I  Orno,  Maine,  Feb.,  25,  1922  | 

I  Better  Fruit,  | 
I    Portland,  Oregon.  | 

I  Gentlemen:    Permit  me  to  con-  | 

I  gratulate  you  on  the  Febrtmry  number  | 

I  in  farticidar.    It  is  filled  zcith  frac-  | 

1  ileal  things  of  interest  to  the  practical  | 

i  orchardist,    zvherever    he    may    be  | 

I  /  ocated.  | 

I  Yours  truly,  | 

I  W.  J.  Morse,  | 

I  Director  \ 
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WRITE  For  our  Book  "DEHYDRATION  of  FOOD  PRODUCTS"  we  Buiid  Best 

  — It'sFree.  Thereisabest  way  to  dry  APPLES,  PRUNES,  etc.        Plants  for 

RIGHT    ^  \     _  I    Dehydration  of 


NOW! 


'  ENG\HtE.RS-MAN\JFACTVlRtRS 

SP,N  rRI\NC\SCO. 


Fruits  and 
Vegetables  at 
Low  Cost 


Address  312  Liberty  Bank  Building:,  San  Francisco 


Research  on  Sprays 

A  NNOUNCEMENT  that  will  interest  most  of 
our  readers  has  just  been  made  by  the  Cal- 
ifornia Central  Creameries  Company,  to  the  effect 
that  Ralph  H.  Smith,  for  four  years  in  charge 
of  the  division  of  entomology  of  the  Idaho  Ex- 
periment Station,  has  been  made  head  of  the  ento- 
mological research  laboratories  of  the  Creameries 
Company,  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  Kayso, 
the  combined  casein  spreader  and  adhesive  for 
orchard  sprays. 

After  graduating  from  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, Professor  Smith  served  as  instructor  and  also 
specialized  in  entomology  and  plant  pathology  at 
Oregon  Agricultural  College  and  the  University  of 
California.  While  at  the  head  of  the  division 
of  entomology  at  Idaho  Experiment  Station  from 
May  1918  to  March  1922,  he  carried  on  extended 
experiments  in  commercial  orchards  at  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho,  to  determine  the  practical  value  of  spray 
spreaders  in  the  control  of  insect  pests.  He  also 
conducted  investigations  on  the  control  of  various 
pests  including  experiments  on  spraying  methods 
for  controlling  the  codling  moth,  the  twig  borer 
of  peach  and  plum,  orchard  plant  lice  and  spider 
mites. 

The  work  on  spreaders  consisted  of  trying  out 
different  spreader  substances  under  orchard  condi- 
tions and  ascertaining  the  influence  each  had  in 
reducing  loss  caused  by  pests.  He  reported  and 
conducted  investigations  on  two  new  pests,  includ- 
ing the  red  clover  eelworm  and  the  leaf-curl  plum 
aphis.  The  leaf-curl  plum  aphis  is  the  most  im- 
portant plant  louse  that  affects  plum  trees  in 
Idaho  and  other  parts  of  the  Northwest.  It  may 
be  effectively  controlled,  he  found,  by  adding  nico- 
tine-sulfate  to  the  dormant  lime-sulfur  spray  and 
applying  the  spray  just  before  the  fruit-buds  open. 

Smith  also  reported  the  occurrence  of  the 
European  Red  mite  in  the  western  part  of  the 
United  States  in  1919.  Previous  to  this  it  was 
not  know  to  exist  excepting  east  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains.  He  is  author  of  a  number  of  scien- 
tific papers  and  experiment  station  publications. 

AAA 

•nPHE    FIRST   carload   of   broccoli    to   be  sent 
from    the    Umpqua    Valley,    Roseburg,  was 
shipped  March  23.    The  crop  is  estimated  at  125 
carloads. 

AAA 

/^RCHARDISTS    of    Hood   River   Valley  will 
spend    $25,000    for  new   high-powered  spray 
rigs  this  spring. 

'AAA' 

At  A  MEETING  of  the  Oregon  Co-Operative 
Growers'  Association  as  Sheridan,  Ore.,  H.  E. 
Allen,  H.  G.  Funk  and  G.  W.  Aaron  were  elected 
as  the  local  advisory  committee. 

'-MllllllllliriMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII'J 

I  Marketing  News  of  i 
I  Interest  1 

^(iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiniMiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiT 
J>EPORTS  from  New  York  show  that  there  are 
but  moderate  receipts  of  boxed  apples.  Ship- 
ments from  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  are 
decreasing.  These  states,  however,  are  credited 
with  nine-tenths  of  the  current  boxed  shipments. 

In  the  week  ending  March  18,  extra  fancy  De- 
I'cious  ruled  firmer  at  $3.25  to  $5.25;  fancy 
brought  $3.80  to  $4.25;  the  best  Romes  $2.75  to 
$3.50;  extra  fancy  large  Winesaps  and  Spitzen- 
burgs  $2.50  to  $4.25;  fancy,  $2.50  to  $3.50;  the 
most  desirable  Newtown  Pippins,  $2.25  to  $3.35; 
choice,  $2  to  $2.90;  the  most  attractive  British  Co- 
Eumbia  Jonathans,  $2.25  to  $2.40  and  the  best 
Mcintosh,  $2.75  to  $3  per  box. 

AAA 

•^JpHE  PRUNE  crop  of  Oregon  and  Washington 
is  fast  being  cleaned  up,  as  indicated  in  re- 
ports' from-  the  various  packing  and  selling  agen- 
cies. Earlier  predictions  that  the  crop  would  all 
be  so-ld  by  •summer  were  too  conservative.  -  Some 


veeks  ago  the  Oregon  Growers'  Co-Operative 
Association  reported  that  all  prunes  in  its  southern 
Oregon  plants  had  been  shipped. 

On  March  8,  M.  J.  Newhouse,  manager  of  the 
Washington  Growers'  Packing  Corporation  re- 
ported that  every  prune  of  the  1921  crop  in  Clarke 
county,  Wash.,  had  been  sold.  The  third  dividend, 
amounting  to  about  $45,000  was  paid,  the  growers 
having  previously  received  $172,000.  There  is 
still  one  payment  to  be  made,  but  at  present  the 
growers  have  received  11/^  cents  on  20-30s  and 
8'/^  cents  on  30-40s. 

AAA 

"DRUNES  of  the  California  Prune  and  Apricot 
Growers'  Association  are  off  the  market  and 
as  a  result  price  advances  have  been  made  by  the 
Oregon  Growers,  ranging  from  1  to  4  cents  a 
pound.  Demand  is  not  heavy,  but  retains  a  fairly 
healthy  tone  and  dwindling  stocks  do  much  toward 
stiffening  quotations. 

AAA 

lyrORE  CARLOADS  of  boxed  apples  were 
shipped  out  of  the  state  of  Washington  than 
from  all  other  boxed  apple  states  combined,  ac- 
cording to  federal  statistics  received  by  the  state 
department  of  agriculture.  Supervisor  Charles  L. 
Robinson  of  the  horticultural  division  has  com- 
piled a  statement  on  commercial  fruit  raised  in 
Washington  which  shows  that  there  were  32,410 
carloads  of  commercial  apples  raised  last  season 
in  this  state,  representing  a  minimum  value  of 
$39,259,319.  Less  than  3,000  carloads  probably 
were  shipped  within  the  state  for  domestic  use. 

The  entire  output  of  commercial  fruit  was 
40,742  cars,  valued  at  $48,192,038,  showing  that 
apples  represent  about  80  per  cent  of  the  fruit 
Industry  in  Washington. 

The  various  fruits  outside  of  apples  and  their 
respective  values,  as  estimated  by  Supervisor  Robin- 
son's report,  are:  Pears,  $2,525,500;  peaches, 
$1,583,930;  grapes,  $1  12,000;  apricots,  $97,000; 
cherries,  $567,000. 

The  prune  crop  was  low  last  season,  due  to 
failures  In  Clarke  county,  the  crop  of  fresh  prunes 
being  worth  about  $680,000  and  the  dried  prunes 
$366,000. 

The  total  berry  crop  is  valued  at  $2,973,000, 
divided  as  follows:  Strawberries,  $1,243,000; 
loganberries,  $198,000;  raspberries,  $723,000; 
blackberries,  $681,000;  cranberries,  $68,000,  and 
mixed  berries,  $60,000. 

The  berry  acreage  last  season,  including  only 
that  land  actually  producing,  was:  Strawberries, 
6013  acres;  raspberries,  3158  acres;  loganberries, 
1  375  acres;  blackberries,  1728  acres;  currants,  453 
acres;  gooseberries,  467  acres  and  cranberries,  600 
acres. 

AAA 

A  RECENT  estimate  by  Manager  H.  G.  Coy- 
kendall,  California  Prune  and  Apricot  Grow- 
ers, Inc.,  placed  the  unsold  portion  of  the  1921 
prune  crop  of  the  organization's  members  at 
10,000  tons.  The  total  crop  was  estimated  by 
the  government  as  90,000  tons.  At  the  time 
of  the  report  the  association  had  paid  to  mem- 
bers $7,297,000.  The  total  paid  for  the  1920 
crop  was  $10,612,125. 

AAA 

jr^UCKWALL  BROS.,  report  having  purchased 
120  cars  of  apples  from  Hood  River  growers 
last  season   and   have  sold   all  but  one  carload. 
The  average  net  price  to   the  grower   is  given 


Yakima  and 
Columbia  River 
Nursery  Co. 

Growers  of  Choice 

FRUIT  TREES 
SMALL  FRUITS  and 
ORNAMENTALS 

Yakima,  Washington 

Yakima  Grown"  is  the  best 
guarantee. 


FRUIT  TREES 

We  are  extensive   growers  of  fruit 
trees  adapted  to  the  Northwest. 
GET  OUR  PRICES 

COLUMBIA  NURSERY 
COMPANY 

1490  Union  Ave.,  No.  Portland,  Ore. 


as  $1,664  on  the  packed  apples  and  as  $1,513  on 
all  apples  shipped,  this  Including  those  jumble 
packed  and  unclassified. 

AAA 

■^J^HE  Sebastopol  Apple  Growers'  Union  of  Cal- 
ifornia last  season  sold  434,761  boxes  for 
$803,434.  About  20  per  cent  more  apples  were 
marketed  by  the  growers  outside  of  the  union. 
The  season's  output  was  slightly  larger  than  in 
1920  and  the  returns  about  $65,000  less. 


PLANTING 

Salem  Nursery  Co. 

FRUIT,  NUT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
TREES 
WILL  BRING  YOU 

SATISFACTION 
NOW  IS  THE  TIME 
TO  ORODER 

Write 

Salem  Nursery  Co. 

428  Oregon  Bldg.         SALEM,  OREGON 
Additional  Salesmen  Wanted 
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T  ESS  THAN  10  per  cent  of  the  1921  fruit  pack 
of  Salem  canneries  remains  in  hands  of  the 
packers,  according  to  late  estimates.  The  pack 
of  the  year,  said  to  have  been  the  largest  in  the 
history  of  Marion  county,  is  placed  at  450,000 
cases.  Salem  boasts  that  its  pack  was  one-sixth 
that  of  the  entire  Northwest.  The  pack  of  the 
state  of  Oregon  is  estimated  to  have  been  1,304,- 
548  cases. 

AAA 

JJOOD  RIVER  interests  report  that  more  than 
one-half  of  the  500,000  boxes  of  apples 
shipped  by  water  to  England  this  season  from 
Portland  and  Seattle  were  supplied  by  the  Apple 
Growers'  Association  and  Dan  Wuille  &  Co.  The 
association's  direct  tonnage  amounted  to  150,000 
boxes,  while  that  of  Dan  Wuille  &  Co.,  aggre- 
gated 124,000  boxes,  assembled  from  Hood  River, 
White  Salmon  and  Underwood,  Wash.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  the  Oregon  Growers'  Co-Operative 
Association  supplied  considerable  tonnage. 

AAA 

j"  ^OGANBERRY  pool  No.  1  for  dried  logans 
has  been  closed  by  the  Willamette  Valley  Prune 
Association,  on  the  basis  of  27.17  cents  a  pound. 
This  is  on  the  basis  of  4M  to  5  cents  a  pound  for 
the  fresh  fruit,  according  to  T.  Jenks,  manager 
of  the  association. 

AAA 

JPOUR  CARLOADS  of  prunes,  valued  at  $32,000 
and  produced  in  one  orchard,  were  recently 
shipped  from  Eugene  by  the  Oregon  Co-Operative 
Growers'  Association.  They  were  sent  by  rail  to 
New  York,  whence  they  will  be  shipped  to  Europe. 
The  prunes  were  grown  and  evaporated  on  the 
140-acre  orchard  of  Dr.  L.  D.  Scarborough,  at 
Cresswell,  Ore. 

AAA 

OREGON 

^T  ROSEBURG  last  month  the  Umpqua  D  ite 
Prune  Company  was  organized  to  develop  date 
prune  orchards.  The  first  experiments  are  to  be 
made  on  320  acres  of  land  acquired  in  the  Upper 
Umpqua  Valley.  R.  M.  Knight,  successful  prune 
grower  of  Day's  Creek,  has  been  chosen  vice- 
president  and  will  serve  as  superintendent.  G. 
Archer  Lindsay  of  Portland  is  president;  M. 
McDonald,  Orenco,  is  secretary-treasurer  and  the 
other  directors  are  R.  -A..  Mitchell,  Portland,  and 
George  Neuner,  Roseburg. 

AAA 

^T  THE  ANNUAL  meeting  of  the  Mosier 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  stockholders,  R. 
D.  Chatfield  was  unanimously  re-elected  manager. 
He  has  served  in  this  capacity  for  10  years.  The 
directorate  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  this:  Dr. 
C.  A.  Macrum,  president;  J.  P.  Carrol,  secretary; 
J.  P.  Ross  and  C.  A.  Macargar.  The  Mosier 
Valley  bank  continues  as  treasurer.  The  organiza- 
tion last  season  shipped  about  300  cars  of  fruit. 

AAA 

'JpOMATO  GROWERS  of  the  Milton-Freewr.ter 
district  have  organized  the  Walla  Walla  Val- 
ley Co-Operative  Tomato  Growers'  Association. 
They  count  on  producing  75,000  boxes  of  tomatoes 
this  season,  and,  because  of  the  early  season,  ex- 
pect to  receive  at  least  $1  a  box.  The  officers  are: 
L.  A.  Rineman,  president;  Charles  Waldon,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; F.  E.  Mogonier,  manager;  O.  K. 
Goodman,  Thomas  Rogers  and  F.  J.  McKinney, 
directors. 


Announcement  at  Lebanon  that  the  can- 
nery of  the  Oregon  Canning  Company  will  be 
operated  this  year  has  occasioned  gratifict'on  on 
the  part  of  the  growers  of  berries  and  small  fruits 
in  the  Santiam  River  bottom  section.  There  are 
large  acreages  of  strawberries,  raspberries  and 
small  fruits  and  the  growers  sustained  severe  loss 
last  year  through  lack  of  a  market.  The  cannery 
is  splendidly  equipped  and  employs  about  100  per- 
sons to  operate  it  near  capacity. 


HY  SHOULD  Our  83-Year  Prestige  and  Leadership  Make  Any 
Difference  to  You? 

Because  you  KNOW  that  in  the  long  run  only  Quality  and  Goodness 
endure.  That  is  the  only  reason  under  the  sun  we  have  reached  our 
83rd  year  of  reputation  and  experience  in  the  chemical  industry.  Other 
things  may  make  for  temporary  fame,  but  nothing  but  sheer  Quality 
produces  it  for  a  span  of  over  eighty  years.  That's  the  reason  we  are 
known  to  produce  only  the  highest  grade  Insecticides  and  Fungicides. 

Spray  with  GRASSELLI  Arsenate  of  Lead,  Calcium  Arsenate,  Lime 
Sulphur  Solution  or  Bordeaux  Mixture  (following  our  printed  in- 
structions) and  be  certain  of  results. 

Established  1839 


THE  GRASSELLI  CHEMICAL  CO.,  CLEVELAND 


^J^^HE  LACREOLE  Canning  Company  has  been 
organized  at  Dallas  and  expects  to  be 
ready  to  handle  the  crops  of  berries  and  small 
fruits  there  this  season.  The  officers  are:  W.  V. 
Fuller,  president;  C.  B.  Sunberg,  vice-president; 
D.  H.  Chene}',  secretary-treasurer. 

AAA 

C  H.  VAN  TRUMP,  Marion  County  fruit  in- 
*  spector,  has  been  kept  very  busy  in  recent 
weeks  inspecting  strawberry  plants  in  both  Marion 
and  Polk  counties.  The  inspection  is  for  straw- 
berry root  weevil,  and  must  be  made  before  the 
plants  may  be  shipped  by  mail,  express  or  freight. 

AAA 

^FTER  THIS  summer  Dufur  will  no  longer 
boast  of  having  the  largest  apple  orchard  in 
the  world.  Plans  have  been  laid  and  the  contract 
let  for  the  clearing  of  1800  acres  of  the  Dufur 
Orchard  Company  tract.  This  land  is  to  be 
cleared  by  fall  and  will  be  sold  to  wheat  growers, 
the  company  is  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver  and  a 
court  order  has  authorized  the  move  for  removing 
the  trees  from  what  is  known  as  the  east  hilf  of 
the  big  orchard,  which  had  not  yet  become  really 
productive. 


/^ROWERS  who  marketed  their  blackberries 
through  the  Eugene  Fruit  Growers'  Association 
last  year  received  5^  cents  a  pound  for  their  crops, 
it  was  announced  at  the  closing  of  the  pool  last 
month,  by  J.  O.  Holt,  manager.  The  association, 
he  said,  handled  1,228,264  pounds  of  blackberries. 

AAA 

T  M.  SEARS,  who  recently  came  from  Moline, 
*   111.,   has   purchased   George   Siefarth's  prune 
orchard  at  Polk  Station,  near  Dallas.  The  tract  is 
in  the  best  producing  orchard  belt  in  Polk  County. 

AAA 

•^HE  NORTH  MARION  BERRY  GROWERS' 
Association  has  disbanded  and  merged  into  the 
Woodburn  Fruit  Growers'  Co-Operative  Association 
which  now  has  77  members  and  415  acres  of  ber- 
ries signed  up. 

AAA 

jD  T.  WILSON  has  purchased  two  10-acre  fruit 
*  tracts  in  Garden  Valley,  near  Roseburg,  and 
announces  that  he  will  plant  them  to  walnuts. 

AAA 

XITOOD  RIVER  fruit  men  are  making  arrange- 
ments to  entertain  a  big  group  of  prominent 
eastern  apple  buyers  who  plan  to  visit  the  North- 
west in  July.  The  Apple  Growers'  Association  and 
Commercial  Club  are  at  work  on  the  plans.  The 
committee  is  composed  of  P.  F.  Clark,  A.  E. 
Woolpert,  C.  H.  Castner,  Fielding  S.  Kelly  and 
John  C.  Duckwall. 


s  riiiniiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniii!: 

I     Treat  Your  Soil  with  Toro  Brand  1 

I                 Agricultural  Sulphur  | 

Irnproves   alkali   soil,   trans-  = 

forms  latent  pota  h  and  phos-  | 

phates    into    available    plant  | 

foods.  = 

Prevents  wire  worms,  eel-  | 

worms  or  nematodes,  smutty  | 

grain,  ants  and  potato  scab.  = 

220  lbs.  per  acre  has  in-  | 

creased  crops  up  to  500%.  | 

=      j                        For    dry    dusting,    use  = 

I      \                    "ANCHOR"    Brand    Velvet  | 

I      fe-      '_^r3    Flowers  of  Sulphur.  | 

=        For     Lime     Sulphur     Solution,     use  = 

I     DIAMOND  "S"  Brand  Refined  Flour  Sul-  | 

I     phur.    Sold  by  leading  dealers.  = 

I       Write  for  circulars  Nos.  6,  8,  and  10,  price-  | 

I     list  and  samples.    State  for  what  purpose  | 

I     sulphur  is  to  be  used.  § 

I     SAN  FRANCISCO  SULPHUR  CO.  1 

I  624  California  St.  San  Francisco,  Cal.  | 
7iiiiiitiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijijijiiiiiiiiii[iiiiiijiiiiiuniiiijr.= 
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Apples,  Pears,  Peaches 
Potatoes,  Onions 

and  all  kinds  of  Fruit  and 
Produce  Bought  for  Cash.. 

Address  us  as  to  what  you 
have  to  offer. 

WILLEY  FRUIT  CO.,  Inc. 


215-217  Washington  St. 


Portland,  Ore. 


THE  BEST  IN  TREES  AND 
SHRUBBERY 

BOTH  FRUITS  AND  ORNAMENT 
E.  A.  Bennet  Nursery  Co. 

1030  Chemeketa  Street 
SALEM,  OREGON 


Rubber  Stamps  for  Fruit 
Boxes 

Write  for  Sample  and  Prices  to 

ROGERS  COMPANY 

Gerlinger  Bldg,  PORTLAND,  ORE. 


I*a(/c  Thirly 

WASHINGTON 

'^P'HK  Norlli  Puyalliip  Fruit  C'anncry,  it  is  an- 
noiinccd,  has  been  hraBcd  to  Franlt  Collinson, 
of  the  Star-CollinRon  Packing  Company  of  I'ort- 
land,  Ore.  TIic  annual  capacity  of  the  plant  in 
about  100,000  cascB  and  it  will  be  run  at  capac- 
ity this  season.  JJerries  and  rliubarb  constitute 
most  of  the  pack.  H.  A.  J$aker  was  formerly 
lessee  of  the  plant. 

AAA 

'"PlIH  OMAK  FRUri"  COMPANY  liin  lukcn 
over  tlie  property  of  tlie  Omak  l'"niit  Orowers, 
Inc.,  a  co-operative  organization  wiiiih  had 
handled  most  of  tlie  apples  grown  around  Omak. 
Incorporators  of  the  new  company  arc:  Martin 
Miller,  Dr.  K.  K.  Copple,  George  W.  J,ee,  and  I". 
('.  I'ainc.  The  property  consists  of  tliree  ware- 
houses capable  of  liandling  400  cars  of  apples  a 
season,  a  spur  track  and  ^)'/'  acres  of  land. 

AAA 

'T'HK OKANOOAN  Pioducc  Company  lias  been 
incorporated  by  JamcH  T.  Kilpatrick,  Charles 
Ostenberg  and  H.  Oarigen,  to  take  over  the  ware- 
house business  of  the  Farmers'  Wareiiouse  Asso- 
ciation at  Okanogan,  which  recently  closed  a  re- 
tail store  and  warehouse  business.  Kilpatrick  w.is 
formerly  mana;;er   for  tlie  f.-in7iers. 

AAA 

'"Pi  IK  Walla  Walla  Valley  I'rune  C.iowers'  Co- 
Oper.itive  Association  Iiik  been  organized, 
wllh  W.  R.  I'arvin  as  nianaj;er  and  approximalely 
400  members,  who  (mini  on  iiiiipping  belwecn  6011 
and  SOO  cars  of  prune:,  llm,  Hcat.on. 

AAA 

fW.  yOUNCi,  m.ina);ei  ot  (he  c.ninery  at  Moshy- 
*  rock,  reports  th  il  lie  expedH  to  plant  2!^  acres 
of  (aithbcrt  raspberries  and  a  like  acreage  of  log  ins 
this  season.  F.ventually  lie  expects  to  have  ?.0 
.icres  in  cane  berries. 

AAA 

■''Pni':  AI'IMJ'   crop  "I   ibe  I'alouse  Corporation 

■  al  Waveily,  I'jii  field  and  Four  Lakes,  ne.n 
•Spokane,  sold  for  $101, '1(1(1  .md  paid  expenses  foi 
the  season  of  107,1,  uc  .id'ng  to  II.  'V.  Hubbani, 
the  receiver.  'I'lie  V.  n  I  I'l  uit  Company  foreclosed 
on  the  properly  ami  hi:,  lieen  providing  the  fund; 
necessary  to  finance  it. 

AAA 

"PRUrr  CROWKRS  al  Meyers  Falls,  7S  miles 
north  of  Spokane,  al  a  recent  tneeting  decided 
to  lorm  a  local  oi 7;,in i/.il  ion  ;ind  t.ike  over  llie 
warehouse  wincli  belonjv'd  I"  ibe  novi  delinut  Spo- 
kane I"ruit  Orowers'  As;;o(  iation. 

AAA 

rpOR  TIIK  first  time  ill  history  tlie  executive 
committee  of  thi'  Inlei  national  Apple  CirowerK' 
Associ.ition  will  meet  in  the  Northwest,  word 
having  been  sent  to  A.  R.  Rule,  of  the  Norlli- 
western  Fruit  Exchange,  lliil  tin-  lommittee  will 
convene  July  26,  in  Seatlle. 

AAA 

^  I  "*I  IROllCiII  a  friendly  suit,  plans  for  re-organi- 

■  zation  ol  allairs  ol  tiic  Puyallup  &  Sumner 
l'"ruit  Growers'  C'anniiig  Company  have  been  set 
in  motion.  William  N.  May  has  been  appointed 
ieceiv<'r,  to  dired  thi-  reor;,'aiiization  task. 

AAA 

J^R.  I'.  I).  III'AI.I)  of  (Ihv  state  College  has 
issued  warning  to  potato  growers  of  the 
slate  against  a  new  disease  known  as  skin-spoi. 
He  says  the  disease  occurs  in  storing.  It  came 
from  ICuropc  and  is  now  present  in  Canada.  It 
was  found  on  potatoes  sliijiped  into  Spokane  from 
Mritisli  ('olimibia. 

AAA 

A    NKW  V\k\V\:  lor  land  in  the  Huena  district, 
Yakima  Valley,  was  established  recently  in  the 
sale  of  27  acres  of  bearing  orchard  by  K.  S.  Smith, 
George  W.   I'earson   and   W.    K.    Humphrey,  to 
Jacob  and  Manuel  Matson   for  $20,87'!. 

AAA 

y^T  THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Yakima  County 
Horticultural  Union,  the  valley's  largest  ship- 
per of  fruit,  steps  were  taken  to  increase  the  capi- 
nV  stock  to  $^00,000   and   (o  rebuild  the  Selah 


BETTER  FRUIT 

warehouse.  Ouriiig  the  past  season  the  union  re- 
ceived on  sales  $2,^'>4,27X  ami  turned  over  to 
members  $2,228,31  1. 

AAA 

RAYS    IIARHOR  County  potato  growers  are 
laying  careful  plans  this  season  to  eradicate 
rhizoctonia   disease,   which   has  been   the  greatest 
enemy  ol   the  linliislry  in  seasons  past.     A  series 


April,  1922 

of  (ontiol  demonstrations,  featuring  the  corrosive 
sublimate  treatment,  has  been  arranged  by  F'ro- 
lessor  Zundel  of  the  State  College. 

AAA 

J^ARLY   LAS'I'  month  a  petition  was   filed  in 
superior  court  at  Wenatcliee  asking  that  a  re- 
ceiver be  appointed  for  the  Manson  Fruit  Growers' 
Co-Operative  Association. 


Ridley,  Houlding  &  Co. 

COVENT  GARDEN,  LONDON 

WE  ARE 

Specialists  in 
Apples  and  Pears 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  BOTANIZING.  LONDON 

Code«:  A.  B.  C.  ftth  Edition  and  Modern  Economy 


Notice  to  Subscribers! 

WV/YTYM  FRTTIT  has  adopted  a  policy  which  will  elimi- 
nate in  the  rutiirc  any  "})arg'air>  otTcrs"  or  premiums 
to  subscrihcrs. 

In  doing  so,  BETTER  FRUIT  has  made  it  possible  for 
you  to  receive  America's  premier  fruit  journal  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost,  takinp^  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  quality  will  not  be  lowered  a  whit. 

We  have  been  told  many  times  that  timely  information  con- 
tained in  an  issue  of  I5KTTEH,  l^^lUIFl^  has  made  a 
fruit  flower  the  cost  of  a  life  subsci'iption  to  the  maga- 
zine— and  then  some. 

You  cannot  afford  to  be  without  RETTER  FRTJTT  if  you 
are  in  the  horticultural  game  on  a  large  or  small  scale. 

And  by  establishing  a  new  one-price-to-all-at-all-times, 
HK/FTKiR,  FRUIT  is  within  the  meansof  every  grower. 


COUPON 

Name   

Address   

City   State  ... 

Amt.  $    Years. 


THE  NEW  RATES: 

Five  years   Three  Dollars 

Three  years  Two  Dollars 

One  year   One  Dollar 
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CALIFORNIA 

TT'ARL  G.  DELZELL  has  been  unanimously 
elected  general  manager  of  the  California 
Fruit  Growers'  Exchange,  to  succeed  G.  Harold 
Powell,  who  died  suddenly  February  18,  while 
attending  a  dinner  party  at  Pasadena.  Mr.  Del- 
zell  had  been  assistant  general  manager  for  a 
number  of  years.  He  began  work  with  the  ex- 
change as  an  office  boy.  Mr.  Powell  was  very 
widely  known  and  respected  In  the  fruit  industry. 

AAA 

jy/TEETINGS  to  be  held  at  Sicramento  have 
been  announced  as  follows  by  Director  G. 
H.  Hecke  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture:  May 
29  and  30,  Convention  California  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners;  May  31,  Federal  Horti- 
cultural Board;  June  1,  County  Horticultural  Com- 
missioners and  Nurserymen. 

AAA 

IVT  E.  O'DEA,  who  has  been  fruit  and  vegetable 
*  inspector  in  the  shipping  inspection  service, 
has  resigned,  effective  April  15,  to  become  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  American  Fruit  Growers',  Inc., 
in  Sonoma  and  Napa  counties. 

AAA 

\S  A  MEANS  of  giving  the  public  instructive 
information  about  its  doings,  the  California 
Prune  and  Apricot  Growers'  Inc.,  has  appointed 
Dr.  F.  M.  Coleman  as  lecturer  for  the  organiza- 
tion. Dr.  Coleman,  who  was  formerly  a  grower, 
will  be  available  for  speaking  tours,  and  will 
probably  visit  the  leading  colleges  and  universi- 
ties of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  well  as  appearing  be- 
before  innumerable  societies  and  conventions  in 
California. 

AAA 

CTATE  Quarantine  Guardian  L.  O.  Haupt,  re- 
ported  that  he  found  a  shipment  of  10,000 
prune  trees  from  the  Portland  Wholesale  Com- 
pany, Portland,  Oregon,  infested  with  peach  tree 
borer.  WJien  notified,  the  shippers  said  the  trees 
were  grown  near  Woodburn,  Ore.,  and  requested 
that  they  be  destroyed. 

AAA 

'C'RANK  R.  ERANN,  authority  on  horticultural 
mntters,  has  been  appointed  county  horticultural 
commissioner  of  Tulare  county  to  succeed  Chirles 
F.  Collins. 

AAA 

'T'HE  FAIROAKS  Fruit  Compmy  la.t  -jeason 
shipped  about  100  tons  of  bulk  olives  to  east- 
ern points,  sending  them  in  lug  boxes  of  an  average 
weight  of  2?  pounds.  Instructions  for  the  proces- 
sing of  ripe  olives  in  the  home  have  been  broad- 
casted. This  plan  of  shipping  bulk  olives  to  the 
consumers,    who    will  themselves   pickle  them,  is 

said  to  be  proving  quite  popular  and  successful. 
AAA 

/V    MOVE  was  made  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the 
California  Cinners'  League,  in  San  Francisco, 
to  have  the  University  of  California  establish  a 
fruit  canning  laboratory. 

AAA 

TN   a   PEACH   growers'   contest   conducted  an- 
nually in  Sutter  county,  the  highest  record  last 
year  was  31,200  pounds  per  acre,  considerably  un- 
der the  1920  record,  due  to  frost  and  unusual  rains. 

AAA 

/\     40-BARREL   shipment   of   strawberries  was 
recently    sent    from    San    Francisco    by  boat, 
destined  for  England.    The  berries  were  frozen  In 
sugar  last  August  and  September  and  are  shipped 
under  refrigeration  of  about  20  degrees. 

AAA 

T>AYMENTS  to  members  by  the  California  Wal- 
nut Growers'  Association  for  1921  amounted 
to  $7,986,262,  as  compared  with  $7,791,093  In 
1920.  It  is  believed  this  year's  crop  will  bring  in 
more  than  $1  1,000,000.  The  association  handled 
82  per  cent  of  the  state's  walnut  crop  in  1920  and 
86  per  cent  in  1921. 

AAA 

"W/"  A.   MOREHEAD,   a   pear  grower   with  an 
*   orchard   near  Woodbridge,  on   the  Moke- 
lume  river,  reports  that  It  has  been  necessary  for 
him  to  put  up  a  wire  mesh  fence  to  protect  his 


trees  from  beavers.  The  animals  cut  down  several 
of  his  best  trees. 

AAA 

TT    IS    REPORTED    that   more   than  100,000 
fruit  trees,  most  of  them  apples,  will  be  planted 
this  season  in   Mendocino  county. 

AAA 

IT  ESLIE  M.  SHAW,  former  governor  of  Iowa 
and  later  secretary  of  the  treasury,  recently 
purchased    a    20-acre    prune    orchard    near  Santa 
Rosa. 

AAA 

HPHE  California  Pear  Growers'  Association  last 
season  paid  its  members  more  than  $500,000, 
as  compared  with  double  that  amount  in  1920. 
Since  1918  the  membership  has  grown  from  218 
to  1048. 

AAA 

Jj^ROM   e'A    acres   of  Elberta   peaches,   L.  P. 

Biszant  of  Reedley,  harvested  112  tons  and 
his  dried  peaches  ran  three  tons  to  the  acre.  A 
block  of  10  acres  of  WIckson  plums  averaged 
645  pounds  to  the  tree.  From  these  tracts  and  an 
additional  15^  acres  of  Lovell  peaches,  18  acres 
In  all,  he  sold  fruit  worth  $12,000. 


HOTEL  HOYT 

Sixth  and  Hoyt  Sts. 

Absolutely  fire  proof.  Convenient  to  both 
Depots  and  all  car  lines.  Rates  Reason- 
able, consistent  with  Comfort  and  Con- 
venience. 


□□□  -yOU'LL  be  sur- 
□□□       *  prized  at  the  little 

j  cost  at  which  you  can 

make  your  house  look 
distinctive.  The  win- 
dow cut  accompanying 
this  ad,  is  known  as  the 
*  'Queen  Anne' '  design. 
For  an  additional  $15  or  $20  your 
whole  house  can  have  tLis  classy 
window.  Before  you  finish  build- 
mg  send  for  our  catalog.  Rovig, 
2227  First  Avenue  South.  Seattle 
"Better  Millwork." 


Tfbu  just  know 
he  likes  to  sell  it  f 


For  more  than  50 
years  Ghirardelli's 
has  been  a  counter- 
sign of  satisfaction. 
To  the  grocer  this 
original  ground 
chocolate  means 
no  trouble  in  sel- 
ling—  just  as,  to 
you,  it  means  no 
trouble  in  using. 
Because  it  is  de- 
pendable, time- 
tried,  full-value, 
he  likes  to  sell  it. 
For  the  same  rea- 
sons you  like  to 
buy  it. 

Say  "  Gear-ar-dellj''' 
D.  Ghirardelli  Co. 

since  l8;z    San  Francisco 
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I  With  the  Poultry  I 

Hiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiriiMii^ 

BUYING  UAIiY  CHICKS 

r^NE  OF  TIIK  grc:\t  dc-velopmc-iits  of  the  last 
few  years  is  the  hatcliing'  of  b:iliy  chicka  in 
large  quantities  by  specialist  hatcliers. 

The  industry  lias  now  readied  a  point  where 
millions  of  tlu'se  youngsters  are  turned  out  yearly. 
'I'iie  leading  hatclierics  are  equipped  with  big  scien- 
tific incubators,  loaded  witii  eggs  from  selected 
breeding  farms,  and  operated  so  efficiently  that 
luisky,  vigorous  chicks  arc  the  result.  Tlicsc 
chicks  are  shipped  long  distances,  which  makes 
it  possible  for  buyers  to  secure  the  babies  of  their 
choice,  economically  and  safely,  and  avoid  all 
the  uncertainties  and  bother  of  liomc  liatciiing,  and 
the  necessity  of  maintaining  breeding  pens. 

As  a  conseijuence,  many  farmers  and  poultry 
keepers  buy  tlieir  cliicks  ready  hatclied  by  tiie  hun- 
dreds and  tiiousaiuls,  giving  tlieir  time  to  raising 
and  caring  for  a  greater  number  of  youngsters  than 
would  be  possible  had  they  to  fuss  also  with  sitting 
hens  or  individual  incubators. 

Owing  to  tlie  care  exercised  by  responsible 
hatcheries,  in  securing  and  keeping  up  their  breed- 
ing flocks,  the  vigor  and  general  quality  of  the 
chicks  is  a  revelation  to  those  not  familiar  with 
tin-  industry. 

AAA 

COUNTY  INSPECTION  PLAN 
'nPlIK  COUNTY  extension  organization  in  Ala- 
meda  county  (May ward  District)  California, 
has  taken  steps,  through  its  poultry  division  to 
raise  the  standard  of  all  poultry  in  the  county  by 
improving  the  quality  of  fowls  used  in  breeding 
flocks.  Owners  of  hatcheries  in  the  county  have 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  county  ex- 
tension organization  to  use  eggs  for  incubation 
from  selected  breeiling  stock,  excluding  tiie  incu- 
bation of  eggs  from  tiie  general  run  of  fowls  in 
the  locality,  with  the  understanding  that  the  county 
extension  organization  shall  furnish  judges  to 
pass  on  the  desirability  of  birds  selected  for 
breeding.  Already  20,000  fowls  have  been  in- 
spected, and  those  that  have  met  the  requirements 
in  weight,  laying,  size,  and  shape  of  eggs,  and 
in  other  ways,  have  been  accepted  as  eligible  for 
the  production  of  eggs  for  hatching. 

This  method  of  controliiig  the  quality  of  the 
poultry  in  a  county  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
rapid  general  improvement  in  the  productivity  of 
the  flocks.  It  should  also  give  the  county  a  good 
reputation  wherever  hatching  eggs  or  birds  are 
sold. 

AAA 

As  TIIK  WEATIll'lR  begins  to  warm  up  it  is 
urgent  that  the  flock  owner  pay  more  attention 
than  ever  to  disinfecting  the  poultry  house  and 
yards.    Paint  the  rciosts  with  a  good  lice  killer  and 
sprinkle  insecticide  pii'iililully  in  the  nests. 

AAA 

TSTHERE  there  is  only  limited  range  for 
the  flock  it  is  an  excellent  plan  to  divide 
the  space,  spade  or  plow  up  the  soil  and  sow  oats 
or  similar  spring  crop  on  one  portion.  When  this 
crop  gets  a  heavy  start  the  flock  is  turned  in  and 
if  possible  the  other  portion  is  then  seeded. 

AAA 

/^NK  NEW  JERSEY  farm  sells  the  egg  output 
^-^of  1000  hens  to  city  folks  through  parcel 
post  shipments.  It  Is  possible  to  work  up  such  a 
trade  and  to  make  It  pay  the  extra  costs  of  con- 
tainers and  postage. 

AAA 

'C'XTRKME  care  must  be  taken  not  to  crowd 
^  chicks  in  the  brood  coops.  Crowding  will  re- 
sult in  overheating  the  chicks  and  this  will  mean 
stunted  growth  and  possibly  some  dead  chicks.  A 
good  house  cm  be  built  from  a  dry-goods  box  or 
piano  box,  wh'ch  may  be  covered  w'th  t  \r  p  iper 
and  prep.ued  at  siu.ill  cost. 


CiCKNESS  and  disease  usually  start  in  unclean 
quarters.  In  such  places  lice  and  mites  get  thcif 
start  and  it  is  far  easier  to  avoid  them  than  to  get 
rid  of  tiiem,  once  they  have  a  start.  The  coops 
should  be  cleaned  and  sprayed  once  a  week,  and 
clean  cli.iff,  shavings  or  s.md  put  on  the  floor. 

AAA 

^^N    CLEAR   days    now   be   sure   to   open  tiie 
curtains  if  yours  is  an  open-front  house,  as 
the  sunlight  is  one  of  the  finest  germ  killers  at 
the  poultryman'a  command. 

AAA 


/~^UR  GOOD  friends  make  a  practice  of  men- 
tioning Beiter   Fruit  when  answering  ad- 
vertisements. 

AAA 

We  have  been  getting  a  grejit  lot  of 
inquiries  jrnm  our  ad  in  Biciter  Fkui'i'. — 
Martin  Bros.^  Brozvnsvil I e,  Oregon. 


W 


AS'l'I';  precious  little  time  with  ailing  or 
eeble  chicks.  Even  should  you  succeed  in 
pulling  them  through,  the  chances  arc  they  never 
will  be  virile,  paying  birds. 

AAA 

W/l'-'I'  LI'l'TER  is  a  menace  to  the  health  of 
chicks  or  hens.     It  makes  fine  fertilizer  on 
the  garden  and  had  better  be  put  there  promptly. 

«    A  A 

JF  you  did  not  mate  up  really  worthy  breed- 
ing pens  it  will  pay  you  to  buy  high-class  eggs 
or  b.iby  chicks. 

AAA 

JT   is   virtually   as   dangerous   to   overheat  the 
chicks  in   the  brooder  as  it  is  to  have  them 
get  chilled. 

AAA 

Y^^U  MAY  be  wiser  than  the  concern  that  man- 
ufactures your  incubator  but  the  chances  arc 
that  you  will  get  best  results  by   following  the 
directions  that  accompany   the  machine. 


AT  an  HonesTPhce 


Hot  WnliT,  CiippiT  Tiirik,  Sell  lii-Ruliil ion,  I.lirni- Oil 
OUAljANTEtDjl   Tiink,  Siifoty  Ilunior,  THIil'aC  \Vi,lli..l.  Wi'aU-rn  Red 
Ccdnr  CoiiBlruction,    Frwni  (10  lo  lOllll  IOkk  <'n|iivcity 
00  (liiyn  FKlCH  TRIAL.    Kioilnr  and  Oil  lleutcd 
ProodcTit     Got  our  cntnloKur  iind  frt'L-  pouUry  lu-IpH 

St.  Helens  Incubator  Co.  Centralla,  Washington 


Arrow  Carbolineum 

{Formerly  Avenarius  Carbolineum) 

Protects  poultry  against  vermin — 
Preserves  wood  against  decay.  When 
you  buy  Carbolineum  be  sure  you  get 
Carbolineum  and  not  something 
called  just  as  good.  Write  for  prices 
and  circulars. 

Carbolineum  Wood  Preserving 
Company 

222   K.  Water  St.  Portland,  Oregon 


SASH  AND  DOORS 

O.  B.  Williams  Co. 

1943  First  Avenue  South,  Seattle 

Chicken  House  Sash 
20  in.  wide  by  25  in.  high,  80c 

A   dozen   different   sizes   in   stock  for 
immediate  shipment 

Sky  Lights  for  Chicken  Houses 

36  in.  by  40  in.;  price  glazed,  $2.00 

This  is  the  size  recommended  by  the  West- 
ern Washington  Experiment  Station — w« 
carry  them  in  stock  for  immediate  shipment. 
Sash  and  Doors  for  all  purposes  at  lowest 
prices.  All  orders  receive  prompt  attention. 
Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  No.  19. 
showing  ful  line  of  building  material  ani 
built-in  fixtures  for  the  home,  free  on  re- 
quest. 

O.  B.  Williams  Co. 

Established  1899 


Many  Men  Are 
Making  Extra  Money 
-So  Can  You- 


Better  Fruit  has  an  unusual  offer  to  make  you  for  part 
of  your  time,  if  your  territory  is  not  already  taken. 
A  postal  card  will  bring  you  full  particulars. 


BETTER  FRUIT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

TWELFTH  AND  JEFFERSON  STREETS       PORTLAND,  OREGON 


Apnl,  1922 
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Poison  Problem 

Of  Beekeepers 

By  H.  A.  ScuLLEN 
Spfcial'nC    in    Bee    Culture,    Oregon  Agricultural 
College 

■nPmS  IS  OFFERED,  not  because  the  writer  is 
authority  on  the  problem  of  spray  poison 
which  has  apparently  destroyed  so  many  bees  in 
the  apple  districts  of  Washington  the  past  year 
and  previous  years,  but  rather  with  the  hope  that 
the  readers  of  Better  Fruit  may,  by  observation 
and  study,  assist  in  finding  some  solution  for  the 
problem. 

That  this  is  a  problem  which  is  of  vital  inter- 
est to  the  fruit  producer,  as  well  as  the  honey  pro- 
ducer, need  hardly  be  emphasized.  Many  of  the 
more  Important  fruit  districts  of  the  states  of 
Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho  are  fast  becoming 
destitute  of  bees  since  the  commercial  beekeeper 
is  moving  away,  and  the  few  isolated  hives  re- 
maining are  being  killed  off.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  various  native  wild  bees,  which  assist  to 
some  extent  In  pollination,  arc  doubtless  being 
affected  by  tlie  poison. 

In  an  effort  to  determine  the  extent  of  tlie 
damage  to  the  beekeepers  and  to  learn,  if 
possible,  the  s<jurce  of  the  danger,  a  questionnaire 
was  sent  to  392  beekeepers  in  the  orchard  districts 
of  Washington  in  1919.  Reports  were  received 
from  107  beekeepers,  who  reported  a  total  of  8490 
colonies.  Forty-seven  beekeepers  reported  trouble 
from  spray  poison.  Their  estimated  financial  loss 
was  $5,510  from  colonies  completely  killed  and 
their  estimated  loss  from  the  1919  crop  of  honey 
was  $43,667  or  a  total  of  approximately  $50,000. 

One  very  Interesting  fact  brought  out  by  the 
question  as  to  how  far  from  sprayed  orchards  the 
poisoned  bees  were  located,  was  that  out  of  S3 
apiaries  represented,  43  were  one-hilf  mile  or  less 
from  sprayed  orchards.  The  greatest  distance 
poisoned  bees  were  from  sprayed  orchards  was  two 
miles.  It  was  also  of  interest  to  note  that  several 
uninjured  apiaries  were  in  or  near  sprayed  orchards. 
A  further  study  of  the  management  practiced  in 
such  orchards  may  assist  in  finding  a  solution,  in 
part  at  least,  of  the  problem. 

Replies  from  the  questionnaire,  as  well  as  per- 
sonal observations,  have  shown  that  a  certain 
amount  of  loss  has  resulted  from  both  the  cilyx 
spray  and  the  second  lead  arsenic  spray.  Some 
re^>rts  indicate  that  still  later  sprays  have  also 
been  serious  with  the  bees.  It  is  also  important 
to  note  that  poisoning  seems  to  occur  both  during 
the  nectar  secretion  and  while  there  is  a  dearth 
of  nectar.  There,  therefore,  seems  to  be  three 
possible  sources  of  danger:  (1)  The  bloom  of  the 
apple;  (2)  the  bloom  of  the  clover  crop  and 
other  plants  under  the  trees,  such  as  dandelion,  and 
(3)  the  moist  spray  on  the  foliage  bf)th  of  the 
trees  and  underlying  vegetation. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  poison  is  being  car- 
ried into  the  liive  on  tlie  pollen  collected  either 


from  the  apple  bloom  or  from  the  bloom  of 
\egetation  under  the  trees. 

^IIE  WASHINGTON  Experiment  Station  is 
now  carrying  on  experimental  work  with  va- 
rious repellents,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some  substance 
of  practical  value  will  be  discovered  as  well  as 
other  Important  means  of  eliminating  the  trouble. 

The  symptoms  of  spray  poison  seem  to  be  es- 
pecially noticeable  in  the  morning  when  the 
nurse  bees  are  seen  crawling  about  over  the 
ground  in  front  of  the  hive  in  considerable  num- 
bers, and  in  a  more  or  less  weakened  condition. 
Some  report  evidence  of  swelling  and  dysentery, 
also.  Many  of  the  field  bees  doubtless  die  be- 
fore reaching  home.  Since,  however,  it  is  a  simple 
matter  to  send  samples  to  the  Bee  Culture  Office 
at  Washington  for  analysis,  minor  symptoms 
are  less  important.  The  brood  is  also  affected 
either  by  direct  poisoning  or  by  neglect  due  to 
the  loss  of  nurse  bees  or  both.  Some  report  the 
loss  of  queens  also. 

In  view  of  our  limited  observations,  only  a 
few  general  recommendations  can  be  made: 

First.  Commercial  bee  yards  should  be  moved  to 
a  distance  greater  than  two  miles  from  the  or- 
chard before  spraying  is  started.  This  Is  ex- 
pensive and  should  not  be  necessary. 

Second.  Late  application  of  calyx  spray,  giving 
special  attention  to  late  and  irregular  blooming 
varieties  of  apples. 

Third.  A  system  of  management  for  the  cover 
crop,  which  will  not  allow  heavy  foliage  or  bloom- 
ing under  the  trees  during  spraying. 

Fourth.  When  the  poisoning  occurs  at  a  dearth 
of  nectar  some  of  the  danger  might  be  averted  by 
feeding.  Some  have  reported  success  by  this 
method. 

Fifth.  The  use  of  a  repellent  in  the  spray,  such 
as  has  been  used  in  a  limited  way  in  Gipsy  and 
Brown-tail  moth  control  in  Massachusetts,  has 
been  suggested.  This  method  of  control  presents 
several  problems  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  in- 
troduction of  something  into  the  spray  which 
would  repel  the  bees,  but  not  the  moth  larva. 

AAA 

/  have  changed  rny  address  and  I  have 
surely  missed  Better  Fruit.  It  is  the 
^nly  fafer,  and  I  think  all  feofle  interested 
in  agriculture  or  horticulture  should  not  do 
without  it. — Charles  H.  Scheer,  Idaho. 


Fruit  trees  budded  from  bearing  orch- 
ards. Apple,  Pear,  Cherr>',  Peach,  Plum, 
ITune,  Apricot,  Quince,  Grape  Vines, 
Shrubbery,  Plants,  Raspberries.  Black- 
t>crTleB,  Logans,  Dewberries.  Asparagus, 
Rhubarb,  Flowering  Khruhs,  Rosea, 
Vines,  Hedge,  Nut  and  .Shade  Trees. 
Carriage  paid.  Satisfaction  guarantaed. 

WASHINGTON  NURSERY  CO. 
ToppenlBh,  Washlngrtcm. 

Salesmen  everywhere.     More  wanted. 


QEORGE  STRUCK  has  purchased  for  $17,000 
the  40-acre  bearing  orchard  of  J.  R.  Nuna- 
maker,  in  the  Upper  Valley,  at  Hood  River.  The 
tract  is  considered  one  of  the  best  in  the  Upper 
Valley  and  is  on  the  new  trunk  line  of  the  Mount 
Hood  Loop  Highway,  near  Parkdale. 


^  RECENT  report  tells  of  establish  ment  of  a 
new  prune  packing  record  at  the  Salem  plint 
of  the  Oregon  Growers'  Association.  In  eight 
hours  running  time  the  plant  packed  out  3011 
boxes    of   prunes,  average  of    375   boxes  an 

hour.  In  filling  a  rush  order  the  plant  some 
years  ago  packed  out  3500  boxes  In  ten  hours' 
time. 

AAA 

Advertisers  appreciate  it  if  you  refer  to  Better 
Fruit  when  writing  them. 


BOXES 

GROWERS — CANNERS 

Let  Us  Figure  With  You  on  Your  Needs 

American  Box  &  Crate  Mfg.  Co. 

I'OinLAND,  OREGON 


BEES  arc  your  friends,  Mr.  Fruit 
Man.    WE  arc  friends  of  the  bees. 

SUPERIOR  HONEY  CO. 

(XiDK.V,  IT. Ml 
Manufacturers  of 

BEE  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  prices. 


BEES 

The  Diamond  Match 
Company 

APIARY  DEPARTMENT 
Manufacturers  of  Bee  Keepers* 
Supplies 
Chico,  California,  U.  S.  A. 
(The  largest  bee  hive  factory  in  the 
world) 

Write  for  cctalog  and  discount  sheet;  and, 
if  a  beginner,  for  Cottage  Bee-Keeping,  also 
for  particulars  of  the  MacDonald  Aluminum 
Combs. 


SIMONS.  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  CO..  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
SIMONS  &  CO..  LTD..  Glasgow  GARCIA.  JACOBS  &  CO..  London 

SIMONS  (Southampton)  LIMITED.  Southampton 
Agenciei  and  Repr0t»ntative$  in  Every  Importwnt  European  Market 

European  Receivers  of  American  Fruits 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH  &  FRENCH  CO. 
204  Franklin  Street,  New  York 


For  Market  Information  Addresi 

SIMONS  FRUIT  CO. 
Toronto   and  Montreal 


SIMONS,  SHUTTLEWORTH,  WEBLINQ  CO. 
12  South  Market  Street.  Boston 


OUR  SPECIALTIES  ARE  APPLES  AND  PEARS 
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RATES,  4  CENTS  PER  WORD 


NURSERY  STOCK 


ETTERSBURG  STRAWBERRY  PLANTb- 
Direct  from  the  originator.  Ettersburg  No.  80, 
121,  Delecto,  Trebla,  Beaderarena,  Red  Cross 
White  Sugar,  etc.  I  originated  all  these  and 
many  mofe.  Ettersburg  Strawberry  Booklet 
free  to  prospective  planters.  Seed  of  Vicin 
Monantha,  the  "one-flowered"  vetch,  or  lentil, 
10  cents  per  pound,  f.  o.  b.  Ettersburg.  Albert 
F.  Etter,  Ettersburg,  Cal.  ^  ^  

CORY  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY— Extra 
laree  vigorous  plants  from  experienced  grow- 
ers and  shippers;  12,  $2.25;  Postpaid ;  satisfac- 
tion guaranteed;  illustrated  folder.  Write  Chas. 
E    Mortenson,  Lodi,  California.   

STRAWBERRIES  SIX  MONTHS  IN  YEAR— 
Plant  Everbearers  Superb  Progressive;  $1.50 
per  100.  St.  Regis  everbearing  raspberries, 
blackberry  and  loganberry  plants  6  for  fl-OO- 
Apple  Blossom  Nursery,  Rural  6.  Seattle,  Wash. 

CURRANT  BUSHES— Perfection,  London  Mar- 
ket and  Wilder;  $3.50  per  100.  D.  R.  Ruble, 
Salem,  Oregon.  ,  , 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS  —  Cory's  Thornless. 
Requires  less  sugar  in  cooking  than  any  other. 
Macatawa  —  Raspberries.  Alton  Improved— 
Ranere  —  Blackcaps  —  Loganberry  —  Rhubarb 
roots.    Jno.  Lammiman,  Rt.  1,  Palo  Alto. 

CORY'S  THORNLESS  BLACKBERRY— Large 
and  early.  A  sure  winner;  you  get  well-rooted 
plants  true  to  name;  10,  $1.60,  postpaid.  Write 
for  quantity  prices.  Wm.  Mortenson,  Route  1, 
Lodi,  California, 

"CUTHBERT  RED  RASPBERRY  PLANTS— 
$1.25  per  100,  or  $8.00  per  1000,  F.  O.  B. 
Alvadore,  Oregon,  E.  P.  Saunders,  Alvadore, 
Oregon.  

LOGANBERRY  PLANTS— 50,000  choice  plants; 
unusual  low  price.  Harry  Lanum,  R.  4,  Salem, 
Oregon.   

BEES 

BEES  AND  QUEENS— Keep  bees  to  pollenize 
your  fruit.  Get  more  and  better  fruit.  Make  a 
profit  off  the  fruit  and  bees  too.  Write  for  cir- 
culars. Nueces  County  Apiaries,  Calallen, 
Texas.  

BEES  for  pollenation.  Healthy  stock  in  good 
equipment.  Limited  number  for  March  and 
April  delivery.  Prices  on  application.  H.  A. 
Scullen,  Corvallis,  Oregon.  

FOR  SALE — "Superior"  Foundation  (Weed 
process).  Quality  and  service  unexcelled. 
"Everything  in  Bee  Supplies."  Superior  Honey 
Co.,  Ogden,  Utah.  

JOHNSON'S  PACKAGE  BEES  and  vigorous 
Italian  queens.  Safe  arrival  and  satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Write  for  reduced  prices.  George 
T.  Johnson,  165  Raymond  Avenue,  San  Jose, 
California.  

80  COLONIES  BEES  in  Ten  Frame  Hives, 
combs  on  wired  foundation ;  no  disease.  Price 
$12.00  per  colony.  W.  H.  Dancer,  Myrtle  Point, 
Oregon. 

 POULTRY   . 

BABY  CHICKS— S.  C.  Rhode  Island  Reds,  $22.50 
per  100;  S.  C.  White  Leghorns,  $18  per  100; 
all  sold  to  April  6.  Order  now  from  old  and 
established  breeders  who  have  made  good  on 
the  merits  of  their  stock.  Maple  Brook  Poultry 
Farm,  Southworth,  Wash.,  Box  3.  

BABY  CHICKS— Reduced  prices  on  White  Leg- 
horns, Reds,  Barred  Rocks,  White  Rocks,  Min- 
orcas  and  Anconas.  Booking  orders  now.  Postal 
secures  Free  catalog.  Write  today.  C.  N. 
Needham,*  Salem,  Oregon.  

S.  C.  BUFF  LEGHORNS— Just  won  fifth  cock- 
erel, Chicago  Coliseum.  Cockerels  and  eggs. 
M.  H.  Mann,  Wood  Cross,  Utah.  

500,000  WHITE  LEGHORN  Baby  Chicks— Bred 
for  eggs,  vigor,  size.  Safe  arrival  in  good  con- 
dition guaranteed.  Free  catalog  and  book  on 
"Raising  the  Chicks."  Oak  Heights  Poultry 
Farm,  Route  3,  Box  67B,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

HOGANIZED  SINGLE  COMBED  BUFF 
ORPINGTONS— Descendants  of  British  Co- 
lumbia contest  winning  hens;  Mammoth  Bronze 
turkeys.  Pearl  guineas'  eggs  for  sale.  Mrs.  J. 
Wellborn,  Warren,  Oregon. 

WINNERS— R.  I.  Reds  (both  combs).  Toulouse 
Geese,  Bronze  Turkeys ;  stock  and  eggs  for  sale. 
J.  Nonnemacher,  Rt,  3,  Yakima,  Wash. 


HEAVY  LAYING  STRAIN— S.  C.  Brown,  S.  C. 
White  Leghorn  hatching  eggs,  at  fair  prices. 
Deer  Creek  Stock  Farm;  Kerr  Bros.  Props., 
Sheridan,  Oregon. 

'  REAL  ESTATE 

WANT  TO  HEAR  from  owner  having  farm  for 
sale ;  give  particulars  and  lowest  price.  John  T. 
Black,  197th  Street,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wisconsin. 

TEN  ACRES,  $4200  ON  STATE  HIGHWAY— 
One  mile  from  town  with  accredited  high  school. 
About  five  acres  orchard  finest  commercial  va- 
rieties, balance  truck  patch ;  best  of  soil.  Will 
keep  a  good  man  busy.  Average  revenue  $2500 
yearly.  Can  be  doubled.  Good  packing  house ; 
garage,  barn  and  small  dwelling.  XX,  care 
Better  Fruit.  

FOR  SALE — Fine  income  orchard  and  alfalfa, 
near  Lyle,  Washington.  Last  crop  sales  about 
$2300.  Price  $5500,  plus  any  expense  paid 
against  this  year's  crop,  $3000  cash.  This  is 
good  and  a  splendid  bargain.  Get  details. 
D.  C.  Roseboro,  368-12th  Street,  Oakland; 
California, 

THE  A.  L.  JOHNSON  CO.,  of  Turlock,  Cali- 
fornia, are  prepared  to  offer  many  fine  locations 
of  California  ranch  and  residence  properties  to 
interested  parties  at  reasonable  prices.  For  in- 
formation write  box  363,  Turlock,  California. 

CUT-OVER  and  Developed  Lands,  15  to  25  miles 
N.  E.  Spokane ;  extra  good  soil ;  spring  brooks ; 
grows  PTain,  vegetables,  hay,  fruits ;  several 
developed  ranches;  few  stock  ranches;  $10  to 
$20  acre;  10  years'  time,  6  per  cent  interest. 
Free  lumber.  Write  owners  for  free  booi:. 
Edwards  &  Bradford  Lumber  Co.,  Elk,  WasR. 

WANTED — To  hear  from  owner  of  good  ranch 
for  sale.  State  cash  price,  full  particulars,  D. 
F.  Bush,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

FOR  SAL'E— Apple  orchard,  commencing  to  bear; 
finest  box  varieties ;  highest  quality  attained. 
Boiling  Hall,  Waynesville,  N.  C.  

FORTY-THREE  ACRES— Upper  Hood  River 
Valley,  on  new  Loop  Road  around  Mt.  Hood ; 
IS  acres  commercial  orchard,  10  years  old,  just 
coming  into  full  bearing;  2  acres  strawberries; 
3  acres  alfalfa ;  4  acres  under  plow  ;  fine  potato 
land.  Two  good  houses ;  two  barns,  one  used 
for  packing  house;  good  stream,  some  free 
water ;  every  acre  under  irrigation  ditch ;  two 
miles  from  town ;  depot,  stores,  grade  and  high 
schools,  church  and  library.  One  of  choicest 
locations  in  upper  valley.  Fine  view  of  Mt. 
Hood  and  Mt.  Adams.  Price  $15,000,  $6,000 
cash.   M.  I.  C,  care  Better  Fruit. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

TRACTOR  BARGAINS— Cletrac  "W,"  only 
demonstrated,  $1250;  Cletrac  "W"  rebuilt,  good 
as  new,  $1000 ;  Cleveland  model  "H,"  never 
used,  $1100;  Cleveland  "H,"  slightly  used,  snap 
at  $750 ;  Oldsmar  Garden  Tractor  demonstrator, 
$390.  O.  V.  Badley,  425  E.  Morrison,  St.,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

WANTED — To  get  into  communication  with  sev- 
eral professional  box  and  apple  packers  who 
can  give  good  recommendations.  Eastern  let- 
ters also  answered.  Luray  Orchard  Co.,  C.  E. 
Rhodes,  manager,  Luray,  Virginia. 

BEFORE  BUYING— Have  an  experienced  horti- 
culturist examine  your  orchard  for  3'ou.  I  saved 
one  man  $5,000  on  a  $14,000  deal,  Special  at- 
tention given  to  orchards  of  non-resident  own- 
ers. Private  demonstrations  and  consultations 
given.  Luke  Powell,  Yakima,  Wash.,  consult- 
ing horticulturist.    (I  do  not  sell  real  estate.) 

ALFALFA  SEED,  CLOVER  SEED,  SEED 
corn — We  are  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
largest  and  best  alfalfa  and  clover  seed  district 
in  the  west  and  can  give  you  both  quality  and 
price.  Get  our  samples  and  quotations  before 
buying.  Our  seed  corn  is  of  the  finest  ac- 
climated strains.  Garden  and  flower  seeds  of 
all  kinds.  Send  for  our  catalog.  Darrow  Bros. 
Seed  &  Supply  Co.,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

KENTUCKY  LEAF  TOBACCO— 3  years  old, 
nature  cured.  Don't  send  a  penny ;  pay  for 
tobacco  and  postage  on  arrival.  Extra  fine 
quality  chewing  or  smoking,  10  lbs.,  $3.00 ; 
medium  quality  smoking,  10  lbs.,  $1.25.  Farmers' 
Union,  D-65,  Hawesville,  Ky. 

TOBACCO — Kentucky  natural  leaf  chewing  and 
smoking;  rich,  ripe,  mellow;  two  years  old; 
aged  in  wood;  10  lbs.,  $3;  20  lbs.,  $5;  sample, 
20c.   Maddox  Bros.,  Dept.  22,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

TILLICUM — A  fluid  grafting  and  covering  wax; 
no  heating  required,  $1.25  a  quart  prepaid,  Paul 
Kruger,  Watsonville,  California^ 

44-40  REMINGTON  HAMMERLESS  RIFLE 
— ^Pump  action,  12-shot  capacity;  absolutely 
brand  new,  never  used.  Cost  $58.36,  price  $28. 
Joseph  Pierce,  Box  25,  Penryn,  California. 


PEDIGREED  White  Scotch  Collie  Pups.  Write 
for  descriptive  price  list.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bennet, 
Salem.  Oregon. 

HOMESPUN  CHEWING  OR  SMOKING 
TOBACCO— 5  lbs.,  $1.25;  10  lbs.,  $2.50;  20 
lbs.,  $4.50.    Farmers  Union,  Mayfield,  Ky. 

TRY  OUR  INTRODUCTIONS— Wonderful  new 
hybrid  alfalfa.  Write  J.  L.  Lawson,  reliable 
tree  and  seedman,  San  Jose,  California, 

HUBAM  Annual  White  Sweet  Clover  Seed;  in- 
spected by  county  agent.  Albert  Day,  Newtown, 

SALESMEN  WANTED 

MEN  with  proven  ability  capable  of  selling  a  line 
of  high  grade  nursery  stock  on  a  commission 
contract.  Weekly  cash  advance.  Splendid  ter- 
ritory may  be  had  by  answering  immediately. 

SALEM  NURSERY  CO. 
427  Oregon  Building  Salem,  Oregon 

POSITIONS 

$135  MONTH  COMMENCE.  U.  S.  government 
railway  mail  clerks.  Men,  boys  over  17;  steady; 
vacations ;  list  positions  free.  Write  today  sure. 
Franklin  Institute,  Dept.  C.  105,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 


NICE  BRIGHT  WESTERN  PINE 
FRUIT  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

Good  standard  grades.  Well  made.  Quick 
shipments.  Carloads  or  less.  Get  our  prices. 

Western  Pine  Box  Sales  Co. 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 
Catalog  mailed  on  request. 


Hendrickson  & 
Scudder 

Attorneys  at  Law 
610  Spalding  Building,  Portland,  Oregon 

Attorneys  for  Better  Fruit  Publishing  Co. 


oAdvertising' 


Anyone  whose  business  involves  person- 
al salesmanship  can  profitably  use  the 
right  kind  of  advertising  literature. 
Did  you  ever  stop  to  think,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  printed  page  can  call 
on  your  trade  at  about  2  per  cent  of 
the  cost  of  personal  selling. 

Why  not  let  one  of  our  representatives 
tell  you  more  about  printed  salesman- 
ship. 


Jhcad^  Sanding  -  n'MJftff''PTSimSk.''9ori1tmd,Orpgon 
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